THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
FREE SOCIETY 


By Michael Polanyi 


a VERY conception, however simple and obvious it may appear 
to be, is likely to fail with the expanding range of our experience, 
at some point or other. Before the circumnavigation of the earth, 
it was thought impossible that men should exist at-the Antipodes where 
they would fall off the earth. But when Magellan sailed across those 
fegions unscathed, this supposition had to be abandoned, though 
probably many people continued to find the true facts inconceivable and 
contrary to common sense. The adjustments which the revolutions of 
the twentieth century demand in political thinking may appear similarly 
fepugnant to common sense, but are none the less equally indispensable. 
The grounds on which the free society is to-day generally supposed to rest 
are not its true grounds. The traditional formulations of freedom have 
become thoroughly and dangerously inadequate and our conception of 
liberty must be radically readjusted if we are to stop the process of its 
decline. 


THe CONTINENTAL CYCLE OF THOUGHT 


In my argument I shall take a bird’s-eye glance at the process by 
which freedom of thought was undermined—or rather undermined itself 
—in the intellectual milieu of Central and Eastern Europe, where the 
revolutions of the twentieth century took their origin. 

Recall for a moment the Italy of the'year 1500, which was then leading 
the world in art and literature. The disintegration of the papal authority, 
through the corruption of its holders, seemed to be rapidly leading to a 
general release of all intellectual pursuits from the control of ecclesiastic 
authority. Had the whole of Europe been at the time of the same mind 
as Italy, Renaissance Humanism might have established freedom of 
thought, simply by default of opposition everywhere. Europe may 
have returned to—or if you like relapsed into—a liberalism resembling 
that of pre-Christian antiquity. 

Instead, however, there occurred in Germany, Switzerland and Spain 
a profound religious revival, accompanied by a schism of the Christian 
churches, which was to dominate public life for almost two centuries. 
The Catholic Church sharply reaffirmed its authority over the whole 
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mental sphere. The thoughts of men were moved and politics shaped 


by the struggle between Protestantism and Catholicism, to which | 


all contemporary issues contributed by alliance to one side or the 
other. 

By the year 1900—to which I am leading up now—the wars between 
Catholics and Protestants had long ceased ; yet the formulation of liberal 
thought still remained largely determined by the reaction of past genera- 
tions against the period of religious wars. We may trace to this, in the first 
place, the fundamental difference between Anglo-American and continen- 
tal political thought. Though both revolted against religious intolerance 
by a doctrine of freedom, which was formulated in both places in rather 
similar terms, yet the actual meaning of the two formule was very 
different, the continental interpretation being far more radical than the 
British. 

The argument for freedom of thought, as first expounded in the 
course of the seventeenth century in England, is twofold. In its first 
part it goes back to Milton’s Areopagitica and to the principles of the 
new empirical science, founded by Galileo and his contemporaries. 
This argument demands freedom from authority, in order that the truth 
may be discovered. Let everyone state his beliefs and let people listen 
and form their own opinion ; the ideas which will prevail in a fair and 
open battle of wits will be as close an approximation to the truth as we 
can humanly achieve. This is the anti-authoritarian formula of liberty. 
Closely related to this is the argument for freedom and tolerance based on 
philosophic doubt. While its origins go back a long way, right to the 


sceptics of antiquity, it was first formulated as a political doctrine by | 


Locke. It says simply that we can never be so sure of the truth as to 


warrant the imposition of our views on others. These two pleas for | 


freedom of thought were put forward and were accepted by England at a 
time when religious beliefs were strong throughout the nation. The 
new tolerance aimed pre-eminently at the reconciliation of different 
denominations in the service of God. Atheists were refused tolerance by 
Locke, as socially unreliable. 

On the Continent, the twofold doctrine of free thought—anti- 
authoritarianism and philosophic doubt—gained ascendancy somewhat 
later than in England and then moved on, as I said, to a more extreme 
position. This position was first effectively formulated in the eighteenth 
century by the philosophy of Enlightenment, which was primarily an 
attack on religious authority and particularly on the Catholic Church. 
It professed a radical scepticism. The books of Voltaire and of the 
French Encyclopedists expounding this doctrine were widely read in 
France, while abroad their ideas spread into Germany and far into 
Eastern Europe. Frederick the Great and Catherine of Russia were 
among their correspondents and disciples. The type of Voltairian 
aristocrat, represented by the old Prince Bolkonski in War and Peace, was 
to be found at Court and in feudal residences over many parts of 
continental Europe at the close of the eighteenth century. The depth 
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to which the philosophers had influenced political thought in their 
own country was to be revealed by the French Revolution. 

Accordingly, the mood of French Enlightenment, though often 
angry, was always supremely confident. Its followers promised to 
mankind relief from all social ills. One of the central figures of the 
movement, the Baron d’Holbach, declared this in his Systeme de la Nature 
(1770) as follows :— 


‘ Man is miserable, simply because he is ignorant. His mind is so infected 
with prejudices, that one might think him for ever condemned to err... . 
It is error that has evoked the religious fears, which shrivel up men with fright, 
or make them butcher each other for chimeras. The hatred, persecutions, 
massacres and tragedies of which, under the pretexts of the interests of Heaven, 
the earth has been the repeated theatre, are one and all the outcome of error.’ 


This explanation of human miseries and the remedy which it promised 
for them continued to carry conviction to the intelligentsia of Europe 
long after the French Revolution. It remained an axiom among progres- 
sive people on the Continent that to achieve light and liberty you had 
first to break the power of the clergy and eliminate the influence of 
religious dogma. Battle after battle was fought in this campaign. Perhaps 
the fiercest engagement was that about the affair Dreyfus at the close of 
the century, in which clericalism was finally defeated in France, and further 
weakened throughout Europe. It was about this time that W. E. H. 
Lecky wrote in his History of Rationalism in Europe (1893): ‘ All over 
Europe the priesthood are now associated with a policy of toryism, of 
reaction or of obstruction. All over Europe the organs that represent 
dogmatic interests are in permanent opposition to the progressive 
tendencies around them, and are rapidly sinking into contempt.’ 

I well remember this triumphant sentiment. We looked back on 
earlier times as on a period of darkness, and with Lucretius we cried in 
horror: ‘ Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum’; what evils religion 
had inspired! So we rejoiced at the superior knowledge of our age and 
its assured liberties. The promises of peace and freedom given to the 
world by French Enlightenment had indeed been wonderfully fulfilled 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. You could travel all over 
Europe and America without a passport and settle down wherever you 
pleased. With the exception of Russia, you could print throughout 
Europe anything without previous censorship and could sharply oppose 
any government or creed, with impunity. In Germany—much criticised 
at the time for being authoritarian—biting caricatures of the Emperor 
were published freely. Even in Russia, whose régime was most oppres- 
sive, Marx’s Kapital appeared in translation immediately after its first 
publication and received favourable reviews throughout the Press. In 
the whole of Europe not more than a few hundred people were forced into 
political exile. Throughout the planet all men of European race were 
living in free intellectual and personal communication. It is hardly 
surprising that the universal establishment of peace and tolerance through 
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the victory of modern Enlightenment was confidently expected at the 
turn of the century by a large majority of educated people on the 
Continent of Europe. 

Thus we entered on the twentieth century as on an age of infinite 
promise. Hardly anyone realised at the time that we were walking into 
a minefield—even though the mines had all been prepared and carefully 
laid in open daylight by well-known thinkers of our own age. This 
curious blindness was due to the traditional formulation of intellectual 
liberty which we had accepted. The ideas which prepared the revolu- 
tions of the twentieth century were all anti-authoritarian and sceptical. 
So we watched their formulation with great satisfaction, confidently 
expecting that their acceptance would bring a further extension of civic 
and intellectual freedom. 

We know to-day that this expectation proved false. We have all 
learned how to trace the collapse of freedom in the twentieth century to 
the writings of certain philosophers, particularly of Marx, Nietzsche and 
their common ancestors, Fichte and Hegel. But the story has yet to be 
told how we welcomed as liberators the philosophies which were to 
destroy liberty. 

The profoundly sceptical conclusions reached by the great British 
empiricists were wisely set aside by the British people themselves, both 
in deciding their personal conduct and in building up their political 
institutions. On the Continent they were followed up to their ultimate 
practical conclusions. Universal standards of human behaviour having 
fallen into philosophic disrepute, various substitutes were suggested in 
place of them. These fell into several classes. 

The first kind of substitute standard was derived from the contempla- 
tion of individuality. The case for uniqueness of the individual is set out 
as follows in the opening words of Rousseau’s Confessions. He talks about 
himself: ‘ Myself alone... There is no one who resembles me... We 
shall see whether Nature was right in breaking the mould into which 
she had cast me.’ Individuality challenged here the world to judge it, 
if it can, by universal standards. Creative genius claimed to be the 
renewer of all values and therefore to be incommensurable. This claim 
was to be extended to whole nations ; according to it each nation had 
its unique set of values which could not be validly criticised in the 
light of universal reason. A nation’s only obligation was, like that 
of the unique individual, to realise its own powers. In following the 
call of its destiny a nation must allow no other nation to stand in its 
way. 

If you apply this claim for the supremacy of uniqueness—which we 
may call Romanticism—to single persons, you arrive at a general hostility 
to society, as exemplified in the anti-conventional and almost ‘extra- 
territorial attitude of the continental bobéme. If applied to nations, it 
results on the contrary in the conception of a unique national destiny 
which claims the absolute allegiance of all its citizens. The national 
leader combines the advantages of both. He can stand entranced in the 
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admiration of his own uniqueness, while identifying his personal ambitions 
with the destiny of the nation lying at his feet. 

Romanticism was a literary movement and a change of heart, rather 
than a philosophy. Its counterpart in systematic thought was con- 
structed by the Hegelian dialectic. Hegel took charge of Universal 
Reason, emaciated to a ghost after its treatment by Kant, and clad it with 
the warm flesh of history. Declared incompetent to judge historic 
action, reason was given the comfortable position of being immanent in 
history. An ideal situation: ‘ Heads you lose, tails I win.’ Identified 
with the stronger battalions, reason became invincible ; but unfortunately 
also redundant. 

The next step was therefore quite naturally the complete dis- 
establishment of reason. Marx and Engels decided to turn the Hegelian 
dialectic right way up. No longer should the tail pretend to wag the dog. 
The bigger battalions should be recognised as makers of history in their 
own right, with reason as a mere apologist to justify their conquests. 

The story of this last development is well known. Marx re-interpreted 
history as the outcome of class conflicts, which arise from the need of 
adjusting ‘the relations of production’ to ‘the forces of production.’ 
Expressed in ordinary language this says that as new technical equipment 
becomes available from time to time, it is necessary to change the order 
of property in favour of a new class, which is invariably achieved by 
overthrowing the hitherto favoured class. Socialism, it was said, brings 
these violent changes to a close by establishing the classless society. The 
first formulation of this doctrine in the Communist Manifesto already 
places the ‘eternal truths, such as Freedom, Justice, etc.’—which it 
mentions in these terms—into a very doubtful position. Since these 
ideas are supposed to have always been used only to soothe the conscience 
of the rulers and bemuse the suspicions of the exploited, there is no clear 
place left for them in the classless society. To-day it has become apparent 
that there is indeed nothing in the realm of ideas, from law and religion 
to poetry and science, from the rules of football to the composition of 
music, that cannot be readily interpreted by Marxists as the ideology of a 
class. The Eastern radio services tell us this every day. 

Meanwhile the legacy of Romantic nationalism, developing on 
parallel lines, was gradually also transposed into materialistic terms. 
Wagner and the Valhalla no doubt affected Nazi imagery; Mussolini 
gloried in recalling imperial Rome. But the really effective idea of Hitler 
and Mussolini was their classification of nations into have’s and have 
not’s, on the model of Marxian class war. The actions of nations were in 
this view not determined, nor capable of being judged by right or wrong. 
Those in possession preached peace and the sacredness of international 
law, since the law sanctioned their holdings. But this code was, of course, 
unacceptable to virile nations left empty handed. They would rise and 
overthrow the degenerate pluto-democracies who had become the dupes 
of their pacific ideology, originally intended only to bemuse the under- 
dogs. And so the text of Fascist and National-Socialist foreign policy 
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ran on, exactly on the lines of a Marxism applied to class war between 
nations. Indeed, already by the opening of the twentieth century, 
influential German writers had fully re-fashioned the nationalism of 
Fichte and Hegel on the lines of a power-political interpretation of 
history. Romanticism had been brutalised and brutality romanticised, 
until the product was as tough as Marx’s own historic materialism. 

Moreover, the climate of opinion was rapidly changing throughout 
the world in favour of an interpretation of man and society closely 
germane to these ideas. Towards the turn of the century, psychologists 
were beginning to reject introspection as a means of studying the mind 
and to re-phrase psychological observations in non-mental terms. The 
movement was soon taken much further by J. B. Watson’s behaviourist 
manifesto of 1913, which called in question the very existence of con- 
sciousness in man. At the same time Freudian psycho-analysis established 
widely its claim to reduce the moral, and indeed the whole rational, 
sphere of man to the manifestation of his libido, modified by repression 
and sublimation. Sociology and the writings of modern historians, both 
deeply influenced by Marxism, were similarly engaged in eliminating all 
references to good and evil from the study of human affairs. All these 
modes of thought were sympathetic to that fundamental conception 
of man and society from which the Russian and Fascist revolutions took 
their origin. 

We can see now that the modern philosophies which guided the 
revolutions of the twentieth century were indeed anti-authoritarian and 
sceptical in the extreme. They set men free from obligations towards 
truth and justice, reducing reason to its own caricature: to a mere 
rationalisation of conclusions, predetermined by our desires and 
eventually to be secured, or already held, by force. Such was the final 
measure of liberation: man was to be recognised henceforth as maker 
and master, and no longer servant, of what before had been his 
ideals. 

But this liberation destroyed the very foundations of liberty. If 
thought and reason are nothing by themselves, then it is meaningless to 
demand that thought be set free. The boundless hopes which the 
Enlightenment of the eighteenth century attached to the overthrow of 
authority and to the pursuit of scepticism, were hopes attached to the 
release of reason. They did not fall back on reason as a mere stop-gap 
when they tore up the earlier foundations of our civilisation. They 
firmly believed—to use Jefferson’s majestic vocabulary—in ‘ truths that 
ate self-evident,’ which would guard ‘ life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,’ under governments ‘ deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’ They relied on these truths, which they trusted 
to be inscribed on the hearts of men, for establishing peace and freedom 
among men everywhere. The assumption of universal standards of 
reason was implicit in the hopes of Enlightenment and the philosophies 
which denied the existence of such standards, denied therefore the 
foundations of all these hopes. 
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Tue DowNnFALL oF LIBERTY 


If this argument sounds abstract, may the course of events, which was 
determined by its logic, speak for itself. 

Let me approach the scene from the West. Towards the close of 
the Four Years War, we heard from across the Atlantic the voice of 
Wilson appealing for a new Europe in terms of pure eighteenth-century 
ideas. ‘ What we seek’ he summed up in his declaration of July 4th, 
1918: ‘is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed and 
sustained by the organised opinion of mankind.’ When, a few months 
later, Wilson landed in Europe, a tide of boundless hope swept through 
its lands. They were the old hopes of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, only much brighter than ever before. But these hopes spreading 
from the Atlantic seaboard, were contemptuously rejected by the disciples 
of the new philosophies in Central and Eastern Europe. To Lenin, 
Wilson’s language was a huge joke ; from Mussolini it may have evoked 
a sneer and from Hitler perhaps an explosion of anger. Yet these were 
the men destined to rise high in Europe. The political theories which they 
and their small circle of followers were mooting at the time were soon 
to become dominant. Twenty-two years after the landing of Wilson in 
Brest, Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler held sway virtually over the whole 
Continent. Those forces which in the years 1918-9 many had passed off 
as a momentary outbreak of political passion, had grown into a compre- 
hensive system of totalitarian governments, firmly established in Europe 
and threatening to conquer the whole world. 

The sweeping success of Wilson’s opponents was due to the greater 
appeal which their ideas made on a considerable section of the central 
and eastern nations. Their final rise to power was achieved by violence, 
but not before they had gained sufficient support in every stratum of the 
population so that they could use violence effectively. The decisive 
factor which defeated Wilson’s doctrines was the superior convinciug 
power of opposing philosophies. 

But historic events are not wholly determined by the clash of ideas. 
We must distinguish between people who merely believe in certain ideas 
and those who are also prepared to act on them. If ideas cause revolu- 
tions, they can only do so through those who act on them. Such people 
form an important group which should be given a special name. And in 
the present connection I think that the term ‘ nihilist’ might be used to 
cover all people prepared to act—or at any rate to go a long way towards 
acting—on the belief that man is governed purely by material interests. 

There is an interesting ambiguity in the connotations of the word 
‘ nihilism,’ which at first may seem confusing, but actually turns out to be 
illuminating. Remember Rauschnigg’s interpretation of the National- 
Socialist upheaval in his book Germany’s Revolution of Nihilism. As 
against this, reports from Central Europe often speak of widespread 
nihilism, meaning a lack of public spirit, the apathy of people who believe 
in nothing. This curious duality of nihilism, which makes it a by-word 
both for complete self-centredness and violent revolutionary action, can 
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be traced to its earliest origins. The word was popularised by Turgenjev 
in his Fathers and Sons, written in 1862. His prototype of nihilism, the 
student Bazarov, is an extreme individualist without any interest in 
politics. Nor does the next similar figure of Russian literature, 
Dostojewski’s Raskolnikow in Crime and Punishment (1866) show any 
political leanings. What Raskolnikow is trying to find out is why he 
should not murder an old woman, if he wanted her money. Both 
Bazarov and Raskolnikow are experimenting with a life of total disbelief. 
But already a few years later we see the nihilist transformed into a political 
conspirator. The terrorist organisation of the Narodniki—or Populists— 
had come into being. Dostojewski portrayed the new type in his later 
novel, The Possessed. ‘The nihilist now appears as an ice-cold businesslike 
conspirator, closely prefiguring the ideal Bolshevik as I have seen him 
represented on the Moscow stage in the didactic plays of the early Stalin 


period. Nor is the similarity accidental. For the whole code of | 


conspiratorial action—the cells, the secrecy, the discipline and ruthlessness 
—known as the Communist method to-day, was taken over by Lenin from 


the ‘ Populists.’ Proof of which can be found in articles published by him { 


in 1901. 

English people find it difficult to understand nihilism, for most of the 
doctrines professed by nihilists have been current in this country for some 
time without turning those who held them into nihilists. Great, solid 
Bentham would not have disagreed with any of the views expounded by 
Turgenjev’s prototype of nihilism, the student Bazarov. But while 
Bentham and other sceptically minded Englishmen may use such philoso- 
phies merely as a mistaken explanation of their own conduct, which in 
actual fact is determined by their upbringing and traditional beliefs— 
the nihilist Bazarov and his kind take such philosophies literally and try 
to live by their light. They do so, because they are Eastern or Central 
European intellectuals of an audaciously speculative bent and unhampered 
by any great civic tradition. 

The nihilist who tries to live without any beliefs, obligations or 
restrictions, stands at the first, the private stage of nihilism. He is 
represented in Russia by the earlier type of intellectual described by 
Turgenjev and the younger Dostojewski. In Germany we find nihilists of 
this kind growing up in large numbers under the influence of Nietzsche 
and Stirner ; and later, between 1910 and 1930, we see emerging in direct 
line of their succession the great German Youth Movement, with its 
radical contempt for all existing social ties. : 

But the solitary nihilist is unstable. Starved of social responsibility, | 
he is liable to be drawn into politics, provided he can find a movement 
based on nihilistic assumptions. Thus, when he turns to public affairs, 
he adopts a creed of political violence. The cafés of Munich, Berlin, 
Vienna, Prague and Budapest, where writers, painters, lawyers, doctors 
had spent so many hours of amusing speculation and gossip, thus became 
in 1918 the recruiting grounds for the ‘ armed bohemians,’ whom Heiden 
in his book on Hitler describes as the agents of the European Revolution. 
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Just as the Bloomsbury of the unbridled ’twenties unexpectedly turned out 
masses of disciplined Marxists around 1930. 

The conversion of the nihilist from extreme individualism to the 
service of a fierce and narrow political creed, is the turning-point of the 
European revolution. The downfall of liberty in Europe consisted in a 
series of such individual conversions. 

Their mechanism deserves closest attention. Take firstly conversion 
to Marxism. Historic materialism had all the attractions of a second 
Enlightenment—taking off and carrying on from the first anti-religious 
Enlightenment—and offering the same intense mental satisfaction. ‘Those 
who accepted its guidance felt suddenly initiated to the real forces 
actuating men and operating in history; to a reality that had hitherto 
been hidden to them and still remained hidden to the unenlightened, by 
a veil of deceit and self-deceit. Marx and the whole materialistic move- 
ment of which he formed part, had turned the world right way up before 
their eyes, revealing to them the true springs of human behaviour. 

Marxism offered them also a theory of history; of a future bearing 
unbounded promise to humanity. It predicted that historic necessity 
would destroy an antiquated form of society and replace it by a new one, 
in which the existing miseries and injustices would be eliminated. ‘Though 
this prospect was put forward as a purely scientific observation, it endowed 
those who accepted it with a feeling of overwhelming moral superiority. 
They acquired a sense of righteousness, which in a paradoxical manner 
was fiercely intensified by the mechanical framework in which it was set. 
Their nihilism had prevented them from demanding justice in the name 
of justice, or humanity in the name of humanity; these words were 
banned from their vocabulary and their minds closed to these concepts. 
But silenced and repressed, their moral aspirations found an outlet in the 
scientific prediction of a perfect society. Here was set out a scientific 
Utopia relying for its fulfilment only on violence. Nihilists could accept 
and would eagerly embrace such a prophecy, which required from its 
disciples no other belief than that in the force of bodily appetites and yet 
satisfied at the same time their most extravagant moral hopes. Their 
sense of righteousness was thus reinforced by a calculated brutality, born 
of scientific self-assurance. There emerged the modern fanatic, bristling 
with deadly scepticism. 

The power of Marxism over the mind is based here on a process 
exactly inverse of Freudian sublimation. The moral needs of man which 
are denied expression in terms of human ideals are injected into a 
mechanistic conception of politics, to which they impart the force of a 
blind moral passion. With some qualification the same is true of the 
power of National Socialism over the mind of German youth. By 
offering them an interpretation of history in the materialistic terms of 
international class war, Hitler mobilised their sense of civic obligation 
which would not respond to humane ideals. It was a mistake to regard 
the Nazi as an untaught savage. His bestiality was carefully groomed by 
speculations closely reflecting Marxian influence. His contempt for 
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humanitarian ideals had a century of materialistic schooling behind it. 
The Nazi disbelieves in public morality in the way we disbelieve in 
witchcraft. It is not that he has never heard of it, but that he thinks he | 
has valid grounds to assert that such a thing cannot exist. If you tell 
him the contrary, he will think you peculiarly old-fashioned, or simply 
dishonest. 

Such were the modern theories of man and society which defeated 
Wilson’s appeal to universal ideas. It is this new and fiercer Enlighten- 
ment that has continued ever since to strike relentlessly at every humane 
and rational principle rooted in the soil of Europe. 

The downfall of liberty which followed the success of these attacks 
everywhere demonstrates in hard facts what I had said before: that 
freedom of thought is rendered pointless and must disappear, where 
reason is deprived of its status as a force in its own right. When the 
judge in court can no longer appeal to law and justice; when neither 
a witness, nor the newspapers, nor even a scientist reporting on his 
experiments, can speak the truth as he knows it ; when in public life there 
is no moral principle commanding respect; when the revelations of 
religion and of art are denied any substance ; then there are no grounds 
left on which any individual may justly make a stand against the rulers of 
the day. Such is the simple logic of totalitarianism. A nihilistic regime 
will have to undertake the day-to-day direction of all the activities which 
are otherwise guided by the intellectual and moral principles, declared by 
it empty and void. Principles must be replaced by the decrees of an all- 
embracing Party Line. | 2 

This is why modern totalitarianism, based on a purely materialistic | - 
conception of man, is of necessity more oppressive than an authoritari- | 
anism enforcing a spiritual creed, however rigid. Take the medieval | 
church even at its worst. The authority of certain texts which it imposed | 
remained fixed over long periods of time and their interpretation was laid 
down in systems of theology and philosophy, gradually developing over | 
more than a millennium from St. Paul to Aquinas. A good Catholic 
was not required to change his convictions and reverse his beliefs at | 
frequent intervals, in deference to the secret decisions of a handful of high | 
officials. Moreover, since the authority of the Church was spiritual, it 
recognised other independent principles outside its own. Though it 
imposed numerous regulations on individual conduct, there were many 
parts of life left untouched and governed by other authorities—trivals 
to the Church—like kings, noblemen, guilds, civic corporations. And 
the power of all these was transcended by the growing force of law; 
while a good deal of speculative and artistic initiative was allowed to 
pulsate freely through this many-sided system. 

The unprecedented oppressiveness of modern totalitarianism has 
become widely recognised on the Continent to-day and has gone some | Cn 
way towards allaying the feud between the fighters of liberty and the | __ fille 
upholders of religion, which had been going on there since the first 
spread of Enlightenment. Anti-clericalism is not dead, but many who = 
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recognise transcendent obligations and are resolved to preserve a society 
built on the belief that such obligations are real, have now discovered that 
they stand much closer to believers in the Bible and in the Christian 
revelation, than to the nihilist regimes, based on radical disbelief. History 
will perhaps record the Italian elections of April 1948 as the turning- 
point. The defeat inflicted there on the Communists by a large Catholic 
majority was hailed with immense relief by defenders of liberty through- 
out the world; by many who had been brought up under Voltaire’s 
motto ‘ Ecrasez l’infame !’ and had in earlier days pinned all their hopes 
for progress on that battle-cry. 

It would seem to me that on the day when the modern sceptic first 
placed his trust in the Catholic Church to rescue his liberties against the 
Frankenstein monster of his own creation, a vast cycle of human thought 
has come full swing. The sphere of doubt has been circumnavigated. 
The critical enterprise which gave rise to the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation, and started the rise of modern science, philosophy and art, has 
matured to its conclusion and has reached its final limits. We have 
begun to live in a new intellectual period, which I would call the post- 
critical age of Western civilisation. An age in which the free society 
founded by Western civilisation, increasingly comes to realise that like 
any other society it lives by its own positive beliefs, and that it must 
enforce these by its whole authority. 


BritisH CouNSELS 

It is difficult to see this in Britain and America, where political life 
has remained up to this day determined by moral and civic traditions, no 
matter what philosophers may have said and people repeated after them, 
about the nature of man, his standards and his obligations. Nihilism has 
never been fully grasped here. When British people are faced with an 
outbreak of fanaticism and a collapse of freedom on the Continent, they 
are inclined therefore to regard this simply as a reversal to the past 
and to repeat what Milton and Locke said in face of religious oppression 
once ravaging the Continent. They prescribe yet another dose of anti- 
authoritarianism and philosophic doubt. This has certainly been the 
response of the most influential school of thought here, which continues 
to-day the tradition of British empiricism, among the representatives of 
which the best known and the most eminent is Bertrand Russell. 

Already inthis Conway Lecture of 19221 Russell affirmed and elaborated 
in some detail the equivalence of clericalism and Bolshevism as two 
opposite dogmatic teachings, which should both be equally resisted by 
philosophic doubt. A more recent article pursuing the same thought ? 

1 Re-published in 1941 in the Thinkers’ Library, in the volume entitled “Let the People 
Think,’ pp. 22-42. 

2 Universities Quarterly 1 (1946) p. 38. Russell writes here: ‘ Arians and Catholics, 
Crusaders and Muslims, Protestants and adherents of the Pope, Communists and Fascists, have 
filled large parts of the last 1,600 years with futile strife when a little philosophy would have 
shown both sides in all these disputes that neither had any good reason to believe itself in the 
tight. Dogmatism...in the present age—cast as in former times, is the greatest of the 
mental obstacles to human happiness.’ 
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makes very clear Russell’s advice on the matter : ‘ Our beliefs (he writes) 
spring from a great variety of causes: what we were told in youth by 
parents and school-teachers, what powerful organisations tell us in order 
to make us act as they wish, what either embodies or allays our fears, 
what ministers to our self-esteem, and so on. Any one of these causes may 
happen to lead us to true beliefs, but is more likely to lead us in the 
opposite direction. Intellectual sobriety, therefore, will lead us to 
scrutinise our beliefs closely, with a view to discovering which of them 
there is any reason to believe true. If we are wise we shall apply solvent 
criticism especially to the beliefs that we find it most painful to doubt. ...’ 

Such anti-authoritarianism seems to me entirely misapplied with 
reference to modern tyrannies. Suppose we were to use its test to the four 
leading statesmen of the decisive year 1940 and give marks to Stalin, Hitler, 
Churchill and Roosevelt according to the extent to which they repudiated 
the teachings of their homes and schools, and resisted the influence of 
national organisations which wanted to mould them to conformity with 
their traditions. Stalin would clearly come out with spectacular distinc- 
tion and Hitler would still get a very good first; while Churchill and 
Roosevelt could hardly pass the test at all. The same would hold of the 
groups who brought Leninism and Hitlerism into power, when comparing 
them with the supporters of Churchill and Roosevelt. At this very 
moment, the outstanding characteristic of the members of the Com- 
munist parties of the West lies in the same direction ; they can certainly 
claim to be far less willing than their opponents to accept’ the teachings 
of their homes, their schools and the traditions of the national body to 
which they were born. And this applies equally to Sir Oswald Mosley 
and to men like Gregor Strasser, who is at present trying to revive 
German Fascism. 

The rationalist position has been summed up in more precise terms 
by Russell as follows. Some things—he says—though not self-evident, 
must be accepted without proof as the premises of all proof. We should 
thus accept the facts of sense-experience and the principles of mathematics 
and logic, including the inductive logic of science, because ‘ these are 
things we can hardly bring ourselves to doubt, and as to which there is a 
general measure of agreement among mankind.’ ‘ But in matters as to 
which men disagree or as to which our convictions are wavering, we 
should look for proofs, and if proofs cannot be found, we should be 
content to confess ignorance.’ ® 

However, such rules are unacceptable, as their observance would 
paralyse all public action, both good and bad. In public affairs you have 
constantly to make up your mind on matters as to which men may 
violently disagree and do so without asking for proofs of scientific rigour. 
The most important things we must believe in cannot be proved at all. 

Scepticism was a potent weapon against religious fanaticism in the 
eighteenth century. At that time it implied a belief in the beneficient 
power of unfettered reason, and was therefore also a weapon of liberation. 

3 Bertrand Russell, “The Faith of a Rationalist,’ The Listener, 29th May, 1947. 
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To-day scepticism favours the materialistic outlook which leads to 
nihilism. Modern fanaticism which is rooted in nihilism can only be 
strengthened, not shaken by further doses of fundamental doubt. 


THe Beviers oF A Free Society 


In this paper I have been concerned with the theory of the free 
society, that is with the interpretation it should give of itself. I have 
recalled how freedom of thought was first established by the rejection 
of authority and the application of philosophic doubt, and have proceeded 
to argue that these principles are no longer the adequate foundations for 
freedom but tend on the contrary to strengthen the suppressors of free- 
dom today. I have concluded that the free society must now acknow- 
ledge certain positive beliefs and uphold these by its own authority. 

Our true beliefs are hidden away today behind the current scientific 
or critical modes of thought, which claim to subsist without believing 
any unproven things beyond sense-data, mathematics and the like. I 
doubt that anyone’s beliefs can be limited to this kind of pre-suppositions 
and I deny altogether that any human society could be built on so little 
belief ; least of all a free society which relies on a minimum of violence, 
and can therefore be held together only by a far-reaching community of 
beliefs. I consider it a false and misleading pretence, forced upon us by 
our critical tradition, to say that we hold so few unproven beliefs. We 
need a post-critical philosophy which will expose this intellectual hypoc- 
risy and confess frankly to the whole range of unproven beliefs to which 
we in fact adhere. It will re-establish our right to proclaim, without loss 
of intellectual self-respect, beliefs which are admittedly not inescapable. 

Let me illustrate the point by my own belief in the existence of a 
common sense of justice between the citizens of this country, which 
enables them—and will continue to enable them—to solve their conflicts 
peacefully by persuasion. This belief is contrary to the class-war theory, 
which denies both its premises and conclusions. Both of these con- 
flicting beliefs may be compatible with the facts. Indeed, the first may 
be less plausible on the face of experience than the second. Yet I shall 
choose to believe the first, from loyalty to the free society, which will 
be strengthened by my holding of this belief, while it would be weakened 
in the opposite case. It is conceivable that I may prove wrong in the 
sense that eventually factions and mutual suspicions will prevail and 
freedom will be overthrown in Britain. Yet my belief will remain the 
truer one. For it is better to have proved wrong while upholding the 
free society, than to prove right in having helped to destroy it. 

Such a belief may be called uncritical. But the holding of a belief 
is an action which, though it must be decided upon in due consideration 
of the facts, cannot be determined by the facts alone. An action can 
ultimately be judged only by conscience. 

The admission that I hold a belief to be true because the holding of it 
is the foundation of a good society, resembles closely the Marxian theory 
that beliefs are commanded by social necessity. But it differs from it 
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fundamentally in that it regards society not as a productive machinery 
but as a moral community. The forming of such a community is a moral 
aim in itself, the upholding of which necessarily affects and largely 
implies our moral beliefs. 

No society can continue to exist unless it upholds its common beliefs 
and transmits them from one generation to the next; least of all a free 
society, which is held together more than any other by a community of 
beliefs. As members of such a society, we feel entitled to implant its 
constitutive beliefs in the growing child ; for as we believe these teachings 
to be true, we do not consider this imparting a violation of the child’s 
conscience. 

To sum up. The truths that the fathers of freedom could blandly 
assume to be self-evident will henceforth have to be formulated in explicit 
professions of beliefs. By recognising itself to be but one teaching among 
many, freedom has lost its early innocence and self-assurance. It must 
now realise and assert that it is the only true teaching among many that 
are false. 


(This is the twelfth contribution to the current series designed to combat 
the present fragmentation of knowledge.) 
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FLOOD-TIDE IN ASIA 
By Tony Gibson 


HE other day, looking through a China notebook of mine, I came 

across a half sheet of quarto paper. On it was a free-hand pencil 
sketch that showed the varying levels of the Yellow River bed at Hwai 
Yang K’ou. The plan was made by a long-limbed Canadian investigator 
who came down from the head office of China UNRRA in Shanghai, in 
the autumn of 1945. He got his figures by drifting across the mile-wide 
Yellow River, and dropping a measuring pole over the side of a tiny 
Chinese sampan. 

Hwai Yang K’ou was important out of all proportion to the size of 
the miserable village which bore the name. For at this point in the former 
course of the Yellow River—back in 1938 when the Japanese were 
streaming across the North China Plain—the Chinese High Command 
decided to breach the south dyke, and thus divert the torrent in a great 
flood that swept across the enemy’s lines, and checked their advance. 
But since that year, every spring and summer floods had brought fresh 
destruction alongside the river’s new path. In time the summer’s heat 
evaporated the flood waters, but it left behind a thick deposit of fine dry 
loess dust—silt borne by the river waters from the hills of north-west 
China. The dust was richly fertile—if only it could be held down for long 
enough. But the wars never left time to plant the willow saplings and 
the thorn bushes which could hold the soil together. So the dust only 
clogged the crops which it overlaid, and then was blown on by the strong 
west winds to pile up into great sand-dunes, high as a house, which rolled 
on inexorably to stifle new fields before the green shoots had time to yield 
fruit. 

The Canadian investigator sent in a report urging that the broken 
dyke should be repaired and the river diverted back down its pre-1938 
course. The scheme had been mooted before but always abandoned and 
the handful of foreigners who worked in the area had few hopes of success 
this time. But early in 1946, the engineers began to arrive. There was 
the American Chief Adviser, an ‘Old China Hand,’ who had been 
wrestling with Chinese rivers for the best part of a long life-time. With 


THE AUTHOR SERVED WITH THE FRIENDS’ AMBULANCE UNIT IN 
NORTH AFRICA, SICILY AND ITALY. TRANSFERRED TO THE CHINA 
SECTION, HE SPENT SOME TIME AS A FIELD ADMINISTRATOR IN 
RURAL REHABILITATION SCHEMES IN THE NORTH CHINA PLAIN. 
WAS APPOINTED TO CROSS THE CIVIL WAR FRONT TO NEGOTIATE 
WITH THE COMMUNISTS. 
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him was the Chinese General whom the Nationalists had appointed to the 
Chairmanship of the Yellow River Repair Commission. I attended the 
private meeting at which these two outlined their plans. They intended 
to build a dam, edging across from one side of the gap to meet a pier that 
would be built on the further side, until the whole mighty river was 
pinched in two, and its waters forced back along the old course. At the 
time, that meeting seemed almost as fantastic as the scrap of paper on the 
basis of which the first report was made. The whole region fora hundred 
mile radius had been racked by the war with Japan, and was already 
under threat of a resumption of the Civil War. The only means of 
communication with the outside world were two one-track railways, the 


Lunghai, and the Pinghan, both crossing territory already in dispute with | 


the Communists. There were no accessible local sources of coal, electric 
power, or petroleum, and no great factories to provide plant. 

Yet within two months of that first private meeting, Hwai Yang K’ou 
was transformed. It had become a boom town, lost in a sea of matting 
huts which stretched for two miles along the river banks. Seven thousand 
unskilled labourers were already at work. They came in levies of forty 
from the myriad villages which dot the Plain, shambling along the mud 
roads that converged on the Gap. With them came the ox-carts and the 
wheelbarrows—loaded high with brushwood, willow poles, and the 
six-foot stalks of the &ao-/iang plant, with which to cushion the sides of 
the dam against the gnawing inroads of the river currents. The buyers 
of the Yellow River Commission went far down south to purchase tree 
trunks which were then drawn up on wooden sleds across the sandy 
dust of the road surface to provide piles to stiffen the sides of the dam. 
Forty miles to the north-west, quarries were opened, and blasting began 
for the rock which was to form the core of this new Great Wall across the 
path of the River Dragon. 

Here and there, were signs of the foreigner. A steady flow of chewing 
gum and canned beer, some Quonset huts for the administrators, UNRRA 
trucks to share in the transport of the earth with the teeming wheel- 
barrow porters whose loads converged in endless squeaking lines upon 
the dyke face. The levies which dug out the earth, and those which 
tamped it down with great stones which they swung aloft—paused to 
watch the foreign devil, gum-chewing, lolling at the controls of a bull- 
dozer which did the work of a whole village, in half the time. 

But most of the promised UNRRA equipment remained to rust in 
the go-downs of Shanghai. The Chinese levies, now 10,000 strong, 
continued to shoulder the bulk of the work, right up to the spring of 
1947, when at last the mighty Yellow River was become a raging torrent 
that I crossed by a swinging ten-yard wire footbridge. And when the 
last loads of earth or stone were thrust into the breach, and the whole 
river forced back down its old course—the Diversion Project was com- 
pleted for the greater part by unskilled, manual labour. 

Three weeks after the diversion, I crossed the Civil War front into 
Communist territory, through which the river now flowed. For the 
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diversion had created a problem as well as solving one. I went in 
with four other foreigners and a convoy of dyke repair materials. 
The trouble was that the diversion of the river had been timed by the 
Nationalists to catch the Communists off their guard. And in the 
past good care had been taken to prevent the despatch of any UNRRA 
supplies with which to reinforce the ancient dykes between which 
the river was now coursing. The dykes had to be raised a metre in 
height, by about 10 metres of width, over a distance of nearly 360 
miles. And there were less than two months left before the flood 
season. ‘The alternative was fresh flood devastation in Communist 
territory, as grave as that in Nationalist territory which the diversion 
had been designed to end. And all that we could spirit through the 
‘ unofficial’ blockade of the Nationalists were wheelbarrows, shovels, 
and webbing from which to improvise slings for the transport of the 
earth. Trucks, bulldozers, Quonset huts had all to be left behind in 
Nationalist territory. The Communist administration to which we 
handed our cargo was dependent for its entire network of communications 
throughout a Province containing twenty million people, on one tele- 
phone line, slung drunkenly on willow poles and running parallel with 
the north bank of the river. They were in the middle of a war of move- 
ment, in which the river diversion had given their enemies a vital 
strategic advantage. Indeed from our point of view the material we 
carried seemed hopelessly inadequate, and in a sense we only made 
the journey for the gesture. We wanted to show that some foreigners 
at least were still concerned to implement UNRRA’s policy of political 
impartiality. 

We under-estimated our hosts, a fault to which foreigners are all 
too prone. Within one week from the delivery of our cargo, the Com- 
munists had mobilised 80,000 men to work on the northern dyke. 
As we passed through Communist territory on our way back, we came 
across some of the workers, not great armies setting out from big cities 
in the white man’s way, but little groups emerging from unnoticed 
hamlets in the countryside, like the guerrilla units with which the regime 
was fighting the Civil War. A month later, the Chairman of the Com- 
munist Yellow River Commission claimed to have 160,000 on the 
job. On either side of the Civil War Chinese statistics are unreliable, and 
the Yellow River takes no heed of window-dressing. Two facts emerge. 
The first is that a heavy Nationalist offensive was contained, and eventually 
countered. That involved the use of big concentrations of guerrilla 
fighters, fast-moving through the countryside, and heavily taxing local 
lines of communication. The second fact is that in the summer of 1947 
the Yellow River flood waters rose, but they too were contained by 
dykes which—somehow—had been repaired. 

The diversion Project depended in part upon foreign guidance, and 
foreign equipment. The repair Project did not. Taken together the 
foreign help was tiny compared with the Chinese part played. Funda- 
mentally this prodigious achievement was not due to Western equipment, 
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or indeed to Western techniques. It-was carried through in the same 
way that the Egyptians built the pyramids—by the efficient deployment of 
unskilled manual labour. 


* * * * * 


Until this year, projects like the Yellow River Diversion have been 
incidental to the waging of a long war of attrition. Now comes the 
gravest test that Chinese Communism will ever have to face. Peaceful 
reconstruction. Thirty years of almost continuous Civil War, punctuated 
by enormous natural catastrophe, have left a Continent larger than 
Europe in a state in some respects far worse than that of the western 
world after two modern wars. Over vast tracts of the Chinese countryside, 
once fertile land has turned to desert. And the population which the land 
must feed is increasing, despite the ravages of war. 

During the long period of their isolation in the far north-west, the 
Chinese Communists evolved their own method of tackling this basic 
problem. Gradually they came to devote almost their entire resources of 
manpower and of leadership to one single end—land reform. Each new 
village won by war became a bridgehead from which to plan and execute 
the redistribution of the surrounding fields amongst every man, woman 


gg 


and child who lived there. In this way, something of the burden of | 


indebtedness which the twentieth century has laid upon the peasants, has 
been removed. Most of the work of the green-fingered Chinese farmer 


has gone to keeping himself and his family alive, and although he still | 
has to pay heavy government taxes, he is no longer crippled by the | 


landlord’s rent, and the usurer’s interest. The organ through which 


land reform has been effected is the village council. These councils have | 


served two purposes. They have been a means of devolving responsi- 
bility from the overworked administrators of the new regime ; and they 
have implicated influential villagers in its policy. Between them, the 
redistribution of the land and the establishment of elected village councils 
have provided Chinese farmers with a political and an economic stake, 
for which as they have proved in the last two years they are willing to 
fight, and to conquer. 

The Communists were able to recruit guerrillas, without crippling 
the farms from which recruits ‘ volunteered’, because the land reform had 
helped to create a tiny labour surplus. Now that the war is reaching its 
close, that labour surplus is being turned over to land reclamation. The 
work requires deep ploughing, for which the village council can dispose 
the united teams of the village draught animals, to pull the heavy ploughs ; 
and a country-wide programme of replanting—willow trees to provide 
windbreaks, then date bushes and thorn bushes to grip the soil together and 
to stop it shifting onwards. There were signs that this work had already 
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begun, as far back as 1947, when I was in Chinese Communist territory. | 


Village councils can improve, by a little, the productivity of the | 


immediate neighbourhood. But sooner or later China must tackle her 
deserts, introduce new varieties of crops, with an improved system of 
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communications to keep the essentials of life circulating freely, and to 
prevent the kind of traffic congestion, which turns a serious local crop 
failure into a devastating famine. China must have more fertiliser, and 
bigger factories to make it, an improved water supply, and the piping 
to carry the water where it is most needed, bigger and better ploughs to get 
down below the dust to the good soil, local sources of industrial power 
with which to process crops more efficiently. According to many foreign- 
ers, these things can only result from the direct application of Western 
efficiency, Western techniques and mass-produced Western plant. The 
Communists seem to be deciding otherwise. Which side is right? 

‘ Asiatic peasants’ have sometimes appeared to the outsider as 
quaint picturesque farmers, for whom the intricate precision of Western 
mechanisation is unattainable. That misconception is less current since 
foreigners joined with Chinese in making, and then in travelling over, 
the Burma Road. Before long, as the World War grew tougher, the 
transports which plied along the Road towards Chungking found they 
could no longer get the petrol they needed to keep going. So Chinese 
mechanics converted whole fleets of already decrepit American trucks 
to producer-gas. The results were the celebrated ‘ charcoal-burners ’ 
which David Morris describes with such affection in his book, China 
Changed my Mind. Many of these trucks are still in service after eight or 
ten years of voyaging up and down some of the worst roads in the world. 
They are kept going by Chinese mechanics—men who, if they find the 
engine breaks down because the cylinders need re-boring, will camp out 
on the roadside for a week, or a fortnight, or a month if necessary, take 
the engine to pieces, regrind the cylinders on the spot, reassemble the 
engine, and proceed on their eight-hundred mile journey as if nothing 
untoward had happened. This mechanical genius is quite different 
from the slick, precise competence of the skilled Westerner. Nor is it 
confined to the Chinese truck driver. For the last forty years, stowed 
away in some back alley of every shanty town and lit by a guttering 
acetylene flare, there has been a machine shop. This may be privately 
owned, or run by one of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. Flapping 
away in the background is some ramshackle second-hand engine imported 
years ago from Sheffield or Chicago. It provides the power with which 
a Chinese craftsman will furnish the passer-by with any piece of metal 
that he requires, from a new part for the sitting-room clock to a com- 
ponent for the biggest engine at the local factory. 

In Communist territory there were some ‘ shop window ’ Co-opera- 
tives which functioned very successfully in Yenan, but until recently 
no one could spare time to do much about their introduction on a large 
scale elsewhere. Now all this is changing. The Communists are offering 
low interest government loans both to Co-operatives, and to ‘ Native 
Capitalists? who will agree to establish, or to resume local industries. 
In this they seem to be repeating in the economic field the unexpected, 
yet brilliantly appropriate techniques of improvisation, on which their 
military victories were based. 
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To crush their opponents, the Nationalists tried to import the heavily 
armed, complex military organisation of the west. The Communists 
deployed light forces all about them, captured their equipment, and beat 
them. In the Chinese war of production, it is impossible to set up factor- 
ies built to Western specification, and dependent on Western techniques. 
The Communists are choosing once again to exploit their own limitations, 
and to turn local conditions in their favour. They have shown in guer- 
rilla warfare the ability to decentralise successfully, and yet to con- 
centrate the results of their organisation to meet a particular strategic 
requirement. Now in a half-million back-room machine shops, the new 
government is beginning to call up its irregular armies of producers. 
They are turning out crude, makeshift equipment as far removed from 
the glistening products of Willow Run as were the ancient muskets of 
the Communist irregulars from the spick and span American equipment 
of the Nationalist armies. But these rough-and-ready products may 
provide just enough to equip the agricultural guerrilla army which is 
being deployed through village councils to reclaim local fields that are 
barren, and to improve the yield of the crops already under cultivation. 

In the Civil War, the Communists’ use of guerrillas was the first step 
towards victory. But improvisation was not enough in itself. It merely 
provided breathing space in which to train regular troops who have 
been the main weight in the offensive which poured out of Manchuria 
and across the North China Plain, until now Canton itself has fallen. In 
the new battle for production, the same principle applies. Village 
councils on the land, and rough-and-ready one-man machine shops in 
industry, are the means of keeping things going whilst a major offensive 
is mounted. In the Chinese economy the industrial reserves of the new 
society have yet to be tapped. Once they are brought into play, they may 
change the face of Asia. 

The United Nations Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1948, 
gives only an approximate picture of the resources latent in the area. 
Accurate statistics (especially for China) are unobtainable. But even a 
conservative assessment suggests that China stands out above the rest. 
Most of the 300,000 million tons of coal which lie untapped in Asia and 
the Far East are concentrated in China. Known reserves of anthracite 
are concentrated in China and Indonesia, of coking coal in China and 
India. Next to India, China has the largest reserves of iron ore. No one 
knows the full extent of her hidden resources of petroleum, but sample 
surveys already suggest that these are considerable. 

The trouble is that these resources have still to be released from the 
soil, or from beneath the soil. They can only be released by bringing to 
bear concentrated industrial power—‘ prime movers’ to drive well- 
drilling and mining machinery, to turn out the heavy industrial plant 
with which to do the job, to provide the transport and the transport 
system through which raw materials can be distributed. 

China has two keys with which to open her treasure chest. One is 
called Hoang Ho, and the second, Yang-Tse Kiang. The Yellow River 
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and the Yangtse. These two, for long the bringers of death and destruc- 
tion, are potentially among the world’s great sources of hydro-electric 
power. Far to the north-west where the Yellow River plunges down 
from the mountains to begin its slow progress across the North China 
Plain, there are cliffs from which it is possible to construct a new Yellow 
River Dam. It would be of no greater dimensions than that already 
built in 1946-7, but in this case the full force of the river water would 
flow through turbines to provide enough electric power to open up the 
north-west hinterland. In the Province of Kansu, for instance, pilot 
surveys by the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives have established the 
existence of a vast new coal-field, of iron ore deposits, of a fine type of 
clay which could one day turn the city of Sandan into a pottery centre 
to rival the Five Towns. In central and south-west China, the Yangtse 
Gorges have already tempted engineers to work out a scheme for the 
tunnelling of the cliff face which would harness the river not once but 
many times on its course. Between the season of floods and low water 
the river level in the gorge varies by 200 feet. The thrust of those waters 
in the flood season could generate the power with which to electrify the 
whole of south-west China. In these natural resources, any future govern- 
ment of China has the solution to almost all China’s economic difficulties 
—if only the means can be found to tame the rivers, and put them to 
work, 

It may be now understood why so much of this article has been 
concerned with the Yellow River Diversion Project. For if, despite 
the interruptions of Civil War, and the indifference of corrupt govern- 
ment officials, it was possible by main force of unskilled manual labour 
to divert the Yellow River, two years ago, then it may also be possible 
in the long run for the Chinese to undertake these new engineering pro- 
jects without recourse to the foreigner. It will be a long process, in 
which work will be done with makeshift tools, the crude products of a 
vast and growing light engineering industry. Western equipment and 
Western advice can help to expedite the work, as they did at the Yellow 
River Gap. But perhaps they are not essential. Perhaps the new Chinese 
government will find it preferable to depend wholly on its genius for 
devolution, and its proved capacity to organise tens of thousands of 
workers at short notice. Perhaps China can pull herself up by her own 
boot straps, and in the process vindicate national ‘ face ’ at the expense of 
the foreigner. 

No one suggests that this desert island economy is the best way of 
helping China through to prosperity. But the white man will be unwise 
if he assumes that in Asia either his efficiency or his methods are popular. 
This is especially clear in south-eastern Asia, where for centuries the 
benevolent rule of the white coloniser has continued unhampered and 
undisturbed. It has taken the radical disturbance of the war with Japan 
to reveal the terrible results of this well-intentioned, often sacrificial 
assumption of the white man’s burden. For history is now bringing down 
in ruins the lop-sided political and economical structure which the white 
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man has erected. In Malaya, Java, Burma, even in the Philippines, . 


Western initiative, by introducing new methods of mass-cultivation, 
has concentrated the efforts of the whole community on the production 
of a limited range of cash crops for export to the world outside. The 
whole country has become tied to the fortunes of one or two products, 
tea, rubber, sugar or petroleum. Through them the local economy has 
been geared to the lunatic fluctuations of the world trade cycle. In times 
of high prices, great armies of additional coolie labour have been imported 
from abroad—from China or from India—to swell the numbers of root- 
less plantation labour which have already been recruited from the local 
villages. By diverting labour from subsistence farming to plantation 
work for export, money has become all-important. Money, the thing 
which illiterate native farmers understand least, and in quest of which 
they have steadily lost hold upon the fields in which such limited pros- 
perity as they once enjoyed was rooted. Western legal systems have 
introduced and secured the system of mortgage. The old protective 
economy of the village community has been dislocated, and the issues of 
life and death for poor men are now controlled by the big landlords and 
the Chinese and Indian usurers whose fortunes have risen with the white 
man’s. 

Even the benefits of Western administration are two-edged. Modern 
health measures have removed the Malthusian brake and thus diminished 
the death-rate. Population has risen far in excess of these food resources 
which remain after the white man’s export requirements have been met. 
The white man is on his way out in Asia. He leaves behind him the 
results of misplaced enthusiasm, misdirected social service, unbalanced 
enterprise, uncontrolled energy, indiscriminating efficiency. Even at 
a time when the main export is in world demand—the present world 
ptice of rubber is an example—the native producer finds that the prices 
of the food which has now to be imported from abroad for his benefit 
have risen even more, so that he is worse off than he was before ‘ civilisa- 
tion’ entered the village compound. Need we wonder that one after 
another the native populations of south-eastern Asia have turned against 
the white man’s influence—for all his tender conscience and his good 
intentions ? In the end it is by our fruits that we are judged. 

In Asia, final decisions are seldom reached. There is always room 
for compromise, and for re-adjustment. But the essential preliminary 
to further bargaining is a recognition by both sides of the hard facts 
involved. The Westerner has yet to acquire that necessary realism, 
where Asia is concerned, although the new knowledge is being forced 
upon him with every week’s news. If our diplomacy and our economic 
policy are to have any reality, we must force ourselves to see the white 
man through the eyes of the native. Perhaps then we shall realise in 
how terrible a position we stand. In the past our hold over the cheap 
raw materials of Asia has rested upon the fact that Asia was dependent 
on a Western type of economy, dealing on Western markets, in Western 
currencies, and forced to buy Western machine products at Western 
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prices. On that foundation has been built the whole edifice of modern 
European commerce, and to a large extent that of the United States as 
well. Now all this is ending. For the first time in history we must 
prepare to meet the Asian on his own terms. He knows that he can 
gradually abolish his dependence on Western industry by establishing 
his own crude domestic industries. He knows that in time he can abolish 
his dependence on Western markets by changing the ratio of export 
crops to home subsistence produce. He knows, and in Indonesia as well 
as China has proved, that Western military resources, however power- 
fully concentrated, are insufficient against politically conscious natives 
operating under intelligent leadership, and depending on guerrilla 
strategy. 

The wheel has come the full circle. We must retrace our steps in 
history, and begin once more.at the point where first the white man 
penetrated to the great Courts of the Orient. Our plenipotentiaries will 
have to set out with the same humble discretion as did those of eight- 
eenth-century England, or as Marco Polo showed when he and his 
uncles had audience with the Great Khan. We can no longer negotiate 
by force majeure,—Amethyst politics are out of date. Our sole credentials 
lie in the peaceable and enduring fruits of our culture. The only 
Ambassadors who have any hope of remaining persona grata at the new 
seats of Oriental government are our teachers and technicians. And 
even they will only succeed in so far as they come to learn as well as to 
instruct. 

There is still a little time left in which to offer this help, and to show 
this sympathy—of our own accord. But the doors are closing against 
us one by one. A new alignment in world politics and a new balance 
in the world’s economy are being worked out before our eyes. In the 
opinion of the Asian—and perhaps also in the judgment of future his- 
torians—it is the white man who has burdened the peoples of Asia with 
his short-sighted hustling and his cut-throat politics. It is for the white 
man to take the first reconciling step. If it is not taken, the Asian is 
capable of shutting out the rest of the world from the food and the raw 
materials on which we all of us depend. How much longer dare we remain 
standing on our own dignity—outside this newly-awakening New 
World ? 








THE PENINSULAR PEACE 
By E. G. de Caux 


HE fate of the two last Dictatorships in Western Europe is of 

universal concern. To fit them into the new plans for Western unity, 
where they have a natural place, is one of the problems of the hour. | 
The fact that they are not democracies should prove no obstacle. Their 
banning from the United States Organisation on that score makes 
nonsense while other totalitarian states are admitted. 

Whatever the verdict of history as regards the Portuguese and 
Spanish régimes, it cannot be denied that both rose to the surface from 
deep within the nation. This common characteristic is the more striking 
if one considers the astonishing differences of appearance, character and 
outlook that separates the two dictators who, moreover, are far from 
being the self-assertive personalities that were Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Hitler and Mussolini. Their stronger qualities, as administrator on the 
one hand and as soldier on the other, brought them to the fore. The | 
régimes the one has already carried to a high state of efficiency and the | 
other is struggling to consolidate are proclaimedly perfectible. The 
systems of govetnment they have elaborated provide for legal evolution. 
Both are based on Cortes (Parliaments) with wide representation among 
divers sectors of the nation. Both Dictators—a common bond indeed— 
have been tackling the same task—the former for twenty-two years, and 
the latter for thirteen ; that of saving ancient christian peoples from the 
danger of becoming communist fodder. The covetous eye of Bolshevism 
fell on the Peninsula when Trotsky visited Spain during the First World 
War. How desperate a bid the Kremlin made to obtain control over the 
Spanish Republic is now a matter of history. Had it succeeded, how 
different would be the prospect for Europe to-day. 

Both Spain and Portugal are maritime nations. Portugal has been 
a faithful ally of England since the Treaty of Windsor in 1397, ratified 
dynastically by the marriage of Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, to | 
King John of Portugal. At the same time Constance, her sister, married 
Henry of Castile. 

While our friendship, thus tenderly cemented, has never lapsed with 
Portugal, with Spain it has been broken, never more spectacularly than 
when Philip IZ, one-time spouse of Mary Tudor, sent his ‘ Invincible 
Armada’ against the England of Elizabeth her sister. By so doing he 
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flaunted the injunction laid upon him by his father, the Emperor Charles : 
‘ Never lose the friendship of England.’ 

England, Spain and Po*tugal became allies at the time of the 
Peninsular War when the Iron Duke led their armies to victory against 
the tyrant of Europe of those days: Napoleon Bonaparte. Now again 
common interests draw the three nations together under the threat of 
an even more devastating tyranny, despite the barrier separating the 
Governments of Britain and Spain. That barrier will fall, for in the 
circumstances it cannot be considered insuperable. 

The above few historical facts recalled, let us outline briefly the 
careers of the two men, each hailed as providential in his country and 
whom circumstance rather than ambition placed at the head of affairs. 

Physically they are of different types: one tall and thin, the other 
short, almost squat; as opposite indeed as their psychologies. The 
Portuguese, when Fate beckoned him, was a young Professor of 
Economics at the University of Coimbra, immersed in books and 
theories, living the life of a recluse. The Spaniard was an Army officer, 
young also, toughened by campaign in the hard school of Morocco, 
one-time Commandant of the General Military Academy of Saragossa, 
with some travel experience abroad. 

These two contradictory humans were bound to be affected differ- 
ently by power, but both were inspired by a patriotic sense of devotion ; 
both gave heart and soul to their task, the same for each, i.¢., that of 
rescuing his country from chaos. General Franco, in addition, had to win 
a Civil War. 

Both Senhor Salazar and General Franco were put into office and 
supported there by a military Junta, that is to say by the Army. It may 
seem strange in English eyes that Army officers should arrogate to them- 
selves the privilege over other citizens of choosing the Government at 
times, but so it is, or at least was, a time-honoured custom in the 
Peninsula. In 1927 the Portuguese Army, tired of political intrigues and 
the hopeless ineptitude of a so-called parliamentary régime, ill-fitted 
to the nation, rose in revolt, led by Marshal Gomes da Costa, former 
Commander-in-Chief of the Portuguese Expeditionary Force in Flanders, 
1914-8, and easily defeated the Government of the day. They then 
fastened on the young Professor and gave him a free hand to re-organise 
in the first place the country’s finances. They did not even trouble at first 


| to change the name of the régime, but made Oliviera Salazar a Dictator 


and subsequently backed him with rare continuity of purpose, General 


_ Carmona remaining President of the Republic. 


Salazar was thus enabled to build a corporative régime which is 
proving one of the most interesting, as well as successful, political 
experiments in modern Europe. 

The Portuguese Dictator has known anxious moments when the 
national failing for conspiracy raised its head ; but all in all he has been 
able to forge ahead. His reforms have had time to fructify. The once 
despised escudo has become a much-prized currency. For all practical 
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purposes the Professor’s task is ended and his principal pre-occupation _ Ne 


to-day—strange as Dictators go and which demonstrates the supreme | gO 
honesty of the man—is how to end his dictatorship. It will be the supreme 19: 
test for the régime he has set up to function without the master-hand, | pti 
but that, it would appear, is not to be yet, as recent elections in Portugal 
have shown that the people are loath to let him go. Reconstruction has | Ga 
been a long, slogging task in an impoverished country where once it was | fot 
actually proposed in Cortes to sell the magnificent colonial empire | be: 
(comprising Timor, Angola and Mozambique) for a mere £25,000,000. wh 
Portugal has little to fear now from faction. The nation can raise its | Th 
head and take its place with dignity beside other nations, for it has gained | dey 
its present rank and position ‘ off its own bat.’ To complete the picture in | 
it should be mentioned that Church and State remain separate in Salazar’s 
Estado Now. for 
In sum, the patriotism of the Portuguese Army in selecting and | : unl 
supporting Oliviera Salazar is the historical force that saved Portugal. | kn 


Likewise it was Army officers who led the revolt against the Spanish | mo 
Republic when the latter slid so far down the ignominious path of | ma 
decomposition as enabled a squad of uniformed police to raid the flat of the 
the Chief of the Opposition in Cortes and murder him in cold blood. | of; 
That crime, one of many committed with impunity while Parliament was 
sitting, gives the measure of the guarantees the Republic offered to | Fra 
citizens. Revolt in such circumstances becomes at least comprehensible, | Bri 

It would be hopeless to try and explain in a single article the intricacies | Of 
of the Spanish Civil War, but by and large it is fair to assume that the | Alt 
main cause was, as stated, a revolt against chaos and disorder in a | the 
republic which had lost its soul. Es 

The revolt was led by a military Junta, with a backing of Monarchists, | 


a new Youth Party calling itself Fa/ange Espatiola and Traditionalists (die- Pen 
hard Catholics, core of former Carlist wars) ; in a word a coalition from | gro 
all over the country. Early in the conflict the leader-designate of the | oo 

' ta 


revolt, the veteran General Sanjurjo, Marquis of the Riff, was killed in an | 
aeroplane accident. The same fate followed for General Mola, leader | Peo 
of the Army of the North. The military Junta then conferred supreme 
command on General Franco and made him Dictator of the new Spanish | dep 
State at the same time. the 

All the turbid international forces fishing in the troubled waters of | of | 
the pre-war period hastened to meddle in the Spanish Civil War, helping | Ge! 





to prolong it. The German and Italian Dictators found the struggle a | inv: 
convenient field wherein to test the effects of new weapons. International | the 
Brigades, recruited from Communists all over the world, hurried to the app 
aid of the ‘ Spanish People’s Republic.’ fert 

After a bloody war lasting thirty-two months 1 General Franco won. ; 
ina 





His a proclaiming victory bears the date of April 1st, 1939. | 
Excepting the 1,581,642,100 gold pesetas shipped to Russia on | ~ 


2 In ‘ Reflections from Madrid,’ p. 10 of the Nineteenth Century and After, July 1948 number, | 
a typing error erroneously gave the duration of the Civil War as forty-five months, | att 
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November 6th, 1936, the fleeing republicans took with them most of the 
gold reserve of Spain, given as 2,258,569,908 gold pesetas on July 18th, 
1936, as well as many millions’ worth of plate and jewels looted from 
private bank deposits. Whatever remains of this treasure they hold still. 

An inestimable wealth of paintings was also removed from the Prado 
Gallery, a difficult task, realised with meticulous care, not for loot but 
for safe keeping. Their removal was undertaken when the Nationalists 
besieging Madrid began raining incendiary bombs on the city, seven of 
which fell on the Prado, a building still with a wooden-beamed roof. 
The paintings together with other art treasures were subsequently 
deposited with the League of Nations at Geneva and restored to Spain 
in due course. 

With the fleeing republicans went the bulk of criminals responsible 
for the murder of twelve bishops, some 10,000 priests and nuns and an 
unknown number of citizens. The exact figure has never been made 
known, though a probable estimate is 100,000 in Madrid and as many 
more in Barcelona. In the savage strife reprisals were inevitable. How 
many perished at the hands of the Nationalists is likewise unknown ; 
they include the promising young poet Garcia Lorca and nigh a score 
of Basque priests. 

The ruin left by the Civil War was immense. When it ended General 
Franco’s real task was only beginning. The departure of the International 
Brigades on the one hand and Italian, German, Irish and Portuguese 
contingents on the other, restored Spanish sovereignty in its entirety. 
Almost all the nations with the exception of Russia and Mexico (where 
the remaining gold had been deposited) recognised General Franco’s 
Estado Espanol. 

Five months later the world war broke out. The key position of the 
Peninsula in the Mediterranean became of vital importance to both 
groups of belligerents. So international complications loomed once 
more for Spain, rendering yet more difficult the task not only of General 
Franco, but of Oliviera Salazar. Close mutual support—how close few 
people know—carried them through. 

Spain was exhausted, prisons crammed to overflowing, railway stock 
depleted, the Treasury empty. Neutrality, as in 1914, was obviously 
the primary Spanish interest. But proclamations of neutrality, as the fate 
of Norway and Denmark soon showed, were of no avail. When the 
German hosts reached the Spanish frontier in June 1940, eventual 
invasion of Spain seemed a forgone conclusion. Guile is a weapon for 
the weak and to it General Franco had recourse with a success that 
appears astounding in retrospect. ‘ Non belligerence’ was one of his 
fertile inventions. 

Not even personal pressure by Hitler, during an all-day interview 
in a railway tunnel on the French side of the frontier at Hendaye, secured 
positive results for Germany. It was always mafana (to-morrow) when 
German demands were put forward, as evidence subsequently divulged 
at the Nuremberg trials proved. Details of the Hitler-Franco meeting 
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still remain shrouded in mystery. Here are two little-known items 
connected therewith: before leaving Spanish soil and placing himself 
in the power of his former protector General Franco provided against 
possible kidnap by appointing a triumvirate of generals to succeed him 
and continue the defence of Spanish interests. In the night following 
his return to San Sebastian after the meeting, an emissary arrived from 
Hitler asking for a resumption of the interview in the morning. General 
Franco refused. 

Subsequently he also refused a demand for the seizure of Allied 
property in Spain and for air bases on Spanish territory when the dis- 
embarkation took place in North Africa. In sum, he constantly blocked 
German demands while maintaining so Germanophil an attitude as to 
alarm Allied diplomats, which of course contributed to deceive the 
Germans. His exploitation of Spain’s wolfram resources was typical. 
By selling to the Allies he displeased the Germans but by selling to the 
Germans he forced the Allies into pre-emptive purchases at exorbitant 
prices to prevent the Germans getting the bulk of the precious ore. In 
this manner Spain accumulated a gold reserve again. Thus the war 
passed without Spain becoming implicated in it: Spain’s supreme 
interest. 

Throughout General Franco played a lone hand, dismissing Ministers 
as the occasion arose in the course of a necessarily tortuous policy. The 
exercise of the proverbial astute and cautious qualities of the Gallician 
served General Franco well in the diplomatic field. 

But what a contrast between the Spanish Dictator’s methods of 
reconstructing Spain and Senhor Salazar’s for rebuilding Portugal! 
The latter put budgetary equilibrium first and cut his coat according to 
the cloth in hand. The former, throwing in this case prudence to the 
winds, embarked on an ambitious programme of public works. Such 
boldness has been in part rewarded. Madrid, Barcelona and Valencia 
stand transformed. Isolation during the war made autarky imperative. 
Factories for the new industries were built in the hope, one day, of 
getting machinery for them. Orders for machinery were placed in 
Germany, Italy and Japan, but were never executed. Military and 
Police expenditure eating up nigh 50 per cent. of disponibilities hampers 
financial reform. A series of disastrous droughts together with lack 
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of fertiliser greatly reduces agricultural production—the golden egg for : 


obtaining foreign currencies—while inflation deprives the peseta of 
purchasing power both at home and ab1oad. Only Argentina’s generosity 
during the past two years has saved Spain from famine. 

Among General Franco’s ambitions is that of carrying Spain to the 
foremost rank of social reform. For that, monetary stability is as 
imperative as is a foreign loan to enable Spain to re-equip her railways 
and obtain raw materials, mainly cotton and coal. These desiderata are 
not disponible on command. Senhor Salazar realised in time that the 
first was the surest basis for prosperity and durable government. Neither 
General Franco’s improvidence, his treatment of foreign Companies in 
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Spain, nor the methods of some of his Ministers appeal to foreign 
bankers. Nevertheless a country unencumbered by foreign debt would 
long ago have been able to arrange terms, except for political hostility 
towards the Dictator. The Spanish people suffer in consequence. Their 
Caudillo (leader) has few friends abroad but every rebuff he receives 
wounds Spanish pride. Spaniards feel that they are being made the 
victims of appeasement to Russia, Spain’s mortal enemy, and this in- 
justice rankles more than anything else. 

Travellers have before their eyes great contrasts of wealth and 
poverty in the Peninsula. The pobres de solemnidad (solemn poor), as the 
saying goes, are always there. Philosophers are ‘watching to verify 
to what degree Lord Acton’s dictum : ‘ power corrupts, absolute power 
corrupts absolutely’ is applicable in these dictatorships as in others. 
They note that the highest ecclesiastical hierarchy in Spain has felt it his 
duty to protest through the medium of the Church organ Ecclesia against 
certain moral lapses. The protest must have been a hard duty for the 
Primate, seeing the high protection dispensed by General Franco’s 
régime to the Church. (When King Abdullah of Jordan recently 
appeared on the Spanish scene in flowing Eastern robes, other Spaniards 
with less responsibility and more native desparpajo (pert impudence) let 
loose the quip that Ali Baba had come to visit the Forty Thieves.) 

In 1939 the two Dictators signed a treaty, faithfully adhered to 
throughout ten years of international stress and to-day still the keystone 
of Spain’s foreign policy, to make peace indivisible in the Peninsula. It 
was to ratify this Iberian Pact that General Franco visited President 
Carmona at Lisbon in October. (Curiously, the latter was the last of 
the State visitors to the Palacio de Oriente at Madrid before the fall of the 
Monarchy.) 

The consolidation of relations between Madrid and Lisbon by the 
Hispano-Portuguese Alliance, coupled with the growing rapprochement 
of the Central and South American nations to their mother countries, 
opens new horizons for inter-continental relations based on a programme 
of peaceful collaboration along the traditional lines of Christian spiritual 
values. 

Thus, in spite of tremendous difficulties in times of strain, the two 
Dictators are carrying steadily forward their undertaking: social peace 
through absence of strikes and peace from war through skilful diplomacy, 
a peace that is raising the standard of life of the two peoples surely if 
slowly and enabling the two nations to grow in stature as their capitals 
in magnificence. It is a beginning for still greater tasks, to-day only a 
vision of statesmen but which in due course may bear magnificent fruit. 








TEAMWORK AND OWNERSHIP IN 
INDUSTRY 


By Charles Graham Hope 


LL discussions on ownership tend to break down on a fundamental 
isunderstanding about the nature of ownership. In the first place 
we must distinguish between the ownership of personal property— 
chattels—which, while they contribute to the material enjoyment of life, 
do nothing in the long run to secure freedom, and the ownership of 
productive property, which alone can give men any sort of control over 
their industrial destinies. I am only concerned here with the latter kind of 
ownership. 

In the second place there is the prevalent error that ownership is an 
absolute condition, whether for an individual or a group. The very facts 
of life and death show that ownership, however extensive it may be, is 
only temporary; the natural law of preservation of life affirms the 
general right of mankind to ownership and control over the means of life, 
which is nothing more than productive property extracted in some way 
or other from the earth. If we think logically we should concede that in 
the last resort property is only a loan from Nature—which is only the 
materialist’s name for God; we may develop it and improve it by our 
own labour and ingenuity and create wealth thereby, but it still remains 
something that we can only hold in trust and for the common good. 

It is therefore just as wrong for a group or a class as for an individual 
to assert an absolute exclusive right to ownership and to demand either 
the transfer or the retention of such ownership regardless of the general 
right of mankind to it. 

This misconception about the nature of ownership is one of the 
principal causes of the great errors of Collectivism and Individualism 
which, by devious historical paths, are meeting at this time at the complete 
negation of ownership—State Capitalism. It is fatal, therefore, to think 
of one of these systems as the answer to the other or to imagine that any 
kind of compromise can be reached between unrestricted private enter- 
prise and State control which will have any permanency whatever. The 
ultimate end, unless some other system is allowed to intervene, is the total 
absorption of mankind in the State. 


LT.-COLONEL C. G. HOPE LECTURES FREQUENTLY TO THE TRADES 
UNIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF PARTNERSHIP AND OWNERSHIP 
IN MODERN INDUSTRY, OF WHICH SUBJECTS HE HAS MADE 
A SPECIAL STUDY. 
376 
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It should be realised from this that the idea of Collectivism—or 
Communism or Socialisation—must have a compelling attraction to the 
human mind to make its force so strong, in spite of the fact that it only 
came into competition with individualism in the last 100 years, the 
latter thus having a start of some two centuries. It may even dawn on 
us that the secret of its attraction is that it appeals to a natural instinct in 
man, the instinct to be social and communal, which he derives from the 
very nature of his being, from his utter dependence for his existence on 
the gifts—or loans—of Nature and on the co-operation of his fellow men. 
From this we should see that the long-drawn battle of trade unionism in the 
nineteenth century was not a simple issue between the haves and the have- 
nots, but the expression of something much deeper. The men who began 
that battle, Cobbett, Joseph Arch, Feargus O’Connor, Hetherington, 
Place and many others, realised instinctively that the economic doctrine of 
the disciples of Adam Smith was fundamentally wrong and unnatural and 
that what was needed was the restoration of something that had been 
lost. This realisation was not always conscious, but all through the 
writings and speeches of those times runs the thread of the communal 
and co-operative idea of work and ownership. And curiously enough 
the whole trend of modern life, created by this very individualism, is 
communal and co-operative. The technicalities of industry compel this 
tendency. 

‘It can be said [writes Burns Morton] that /sissey-faire is dead. Indivi- 
dualism has been superseded by inter-dependence. Men are concerned more in 
combining together than in separating from each other.’ 4 


Two years earlier Cardinal Suhard in France expressed the same truth : 


‘ Each one needs everybody else. The unit of work is no longer the artisan but 
the team. Relationships are forming which go beyond the horizons of the 
province and the Nation in order to reach the human scale: a communal 
humanism, a universal civilisation.’ 2 


These statements reflect a human movement that has been going on 
for sometime. Having become isolated and atomised by the individualism 
of the last two centuries, people have a yearning to belong somewhere, 
to be part of something to which they can give loyalty, and from which 
they can receive a status, a standing amongst their fellow men. This 
feeling is always present in menand women. It is what the ancient guilds 
gave to people, what the trade union movement gave and still gives, 
what the Communist Party gives in strong measure to-day. That is one 
part of the solution to the mystery of the hold Communism has on people ; 
they get the feeling of having a stake somewhere and of being somebody, 
the idea that what they do for the Party, however trivial, has significance. 
Disillusion comes in the end when it is too late, but the world is feeling 
the immediate effects of the glamour very badly. 

The task is to recognise this natural feeling and to give it good and 


1 F, J. Burns Morton. Teamwork in Industry (1948), p. 7- 
® Ascent and Decline (1946). 
Vor, CXLVI.—No. 874. Q 
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right objects for its attachment. Let us realise too that this feeling is 
traditional, relating to an actual state of affairs that existed in the Middle 
Ages. 

* The system [says Vinogradov, one of the greatest authorities on the condi- 
tions in that period] which prevailed during the whole of the Middle Ages 
appears directly connected in its most important features with ideas of com- 
munal ownership and individual rights.’ 

And it 
‘ considered every man’s rights and property as interwoven with other people’s 
rights and property ; it was therefore a system particularly adapted to bring 
home the superior right of the community as a whole, and the inferior, deriva- 
tive character of individual rights.’ * 

And it goes back beyond the feudal system. 
* Whichever way we may look [says the same author] one and the same 


observation is forced upon us: the communal organisation of the peasantry 
is more ancient and more deeply laid than the manorial order.’ ¢ 


So also the Cambridge Medieval History : 


* The Church encouraged the spirit of association for prayer and service; no 
trade could be undertaken on a large scale, save by a commercial guild or society ; 
rights, privileges and property were in the hands of groups of men, who held 
together for the maintenance of common rights.’ ® 


We do not have to return to the methods and manners of the Middle 
Ages, nor to the exact pattern of the guild system, but we would do well 


still to conform with Nature, to co-operate with the natural order of | 


things and with the common tendencies of the human mind. We must 
realise that Communism and Socialism are not wholly unnatural things 
but distortions of human ideas and instincts. Communists and Socialists 
are fond of confronting opponents with the communism of the first 
apostles in Jerusalem as the justification for their creed and it is not easy to 
answer them unless we understand this truth. 4 | 

We should therefore not oppose Collectivism with a direct opposite | 
such as Individualism or any modification of Jsissez-faire but with true 
Communalism, which can be proved historically and philosophically to | 


be natural to man, and can also be shown empirically to be a practical | 
proposition. We need to canalise these natural instincts of co-operation 
and association, this present dominating desire of men to belong some- 
where and to have a status, so that they run into less tempestuous channels 
than those of political parties and ideological associations. We need to 
see again the truth that a healthy and free human society depends in the 
material order on a multiplicity and variety of free institutions and | 
associations and on the fair distribution of ownership—the very reverse 
® Villainage in England (1892), pp. 236 ff. 
4 Ibid., p. 408. 
5 Cambridge Mediewal History, Vol. V., Ch. 19. Article by Eleanor Constance Lodge on 
* Medieval Communalism.’ 
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of the atomisation of society which is the result of the philosophy of 
individualism on the one hand and the concepts of Rousseau and the 
French Revolution on the other. 

From these preliminary observations we should be able to proceed 
to a consideration of the most pressing problem of our times, that of the 
control of industry. There should be no dissent about the gravity of the 
problem. There is a sufficient literature developing about it to show the 
interest that is being taken on all sides ; the problem is being approached 
from every angle: from that of the industrialist, for example, in sugges- 
tions for an industrial parliament (the latest being by Christopher Hollis),*® 
from that of the manager and foreman (as in the book just quoted by 
F, J. Burns Morton), and from that of the employee and contributor 
of labour (by Paul Derrick).? The party programmes of the Conservatives 
and Liberals both deal with the subject and, as is well-known, there is con- 
siderable discussion about it in trade union circles and newspapers. 
There is no need to enlarge on it. More important is to see how the ideas 
that are floating around can be fairly and efficiently put.into practice. 
This can only happen if an effort is made to see property in the means 
of production as, first of all, something held in trust for the universal good 
and, then, as something that is most naturally held and worked on a 
communal and co-operative basis. 

As I have suggested already the modern industrial society actually is 
compelling its members to conform to the natural law about property and 
towards co-operation; and under its conditions absolute individual 
ownership is virtually impossible. Very few directors and managers now 
ate any more absolute owners of an industry than the workers, but 
equally paid employees of the financial investors, depending for their own 
livelihood on the financial contributions of the shareholders and on the 
labour contribution of the working members—which actually includes 
themselves. But, under the present financial system and the Companies 
Act, the directors are legally responsible only to finance for the conduct 
of the business ; they are not legally answerable to the people who only 
contribute their labour. 

I do not deny that the joint stock limited liability system has enabled 
a terrific expansion of capital investment and production to take place 
in the world, which has certainly created great material prosperity. 
But it has also created one kind of productive property only—money, 
thereby upsetting the balance of society. At the present time -t is obvious 
that both the trade union idea on the one hand and the limited liability 
system on the other are in urgent need of reform and reconstruction, so 


| that two major obstacles to co-operation can be removed : the difficulty 


of applying genuine co-partnership and shareholding schemes on 
account of the limitations of the Companies Act and the fear of surrender- 
ing control of management to any sectional interest. 

These considerations point to the fact that there are certain basic 


® Can Parliament Survive ? (1949). Esp. Chh. 7, 8, 9. 
? Lost Property (1947). 
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conditions which should be fulfilled before co-ownership and co- | 


operation in modern industry can become a reality : 


1. The responsibility of direction and management must be to all | 
the elements of production, .¢., to the bringers of capital, in | 


whatever form, and to the bringers of work. 


2. Consequently the distinction between ‘ worker’ and management 
and between different types of workers must be reduced, if 
not abolished. This means equality of status but sof of function | 


or reward. 
3. The visible title of ownership in industry is the share, which must 
be the same for all concerned, and must carry equal voting 


power. 


> meer 


4. Participation in direction and administration in varying degrees 


is essential and must be as direct as conditions will allow. 

5. Subject to certain checks, necessary to maintain a balance between 
financial and working ownership, executive direction must 
be absolute. 


6. There must be acceptance by all concerned of risk and respon- 


sibility. 
There have been many co-partnership and profit-sharing schemes 


started in the past and some three hundred such schemes are in operation 
in England at the present time. Most of them were sincerely conceived 


and put into effect, but they suffered from one serious defect—mainly | 


caused by the financial system—namely, that they did not bridge the 
gap between labour and capital, and between labour and management, 


thereby making no change whatever in the status of the workmen, | 


especially manual ones, vis-a-vis the management. Although called 
‘ co-partnerships ’ they were usually pure profit-sharing schemes with 
only a tenuous element of partnership in the field of welfare and working 
conditions. They have been opposed in the past by both employers 


and trade unionists. One of the more curious objections of the former | 
was that co-partnership companies have sometimes been business failures, | 


an objection which would surely condemn the whole industrial system: 


no company, no matter how it is organised, is exempt from the risks | 
and chances of industrial and commercial life. The trade unionists feel | 


co-partnership to be a blow at working class solidarity. 


The important fact for both sides to consider is that no matter how | 
elementary the co-partnership is, it is proved by experience to be a prac- | 


tically insuperable obstacle to the advance of Communism. Communists 
themselves admit their failure and usually do not waste time and energy 
trying to penetrate into co-partnership companies. Surely this fact 
alone should help to convince sincere minds on both sides of the indus- 


trial fence that the idea of co-ownership and co-operation in industry | 


deserves more serious attention than it has received hitherto. 


There are plenty of old-fashioned co-partnerships in this country, | 


but the successful and interesting application of more advanced ideas on 
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the subject and the nearest approach so far to the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions suggested above are to be found across the Atlantic and in France. 

The Lincoln Electric Company (Cleveland, Ohio) makes electric 
arc-welding apparatus, employing about 1,100 people. The basis of 
co-partnership, which was started in 1914, is the Advisory Board, 
representative of every branch of the plant and every type of workman. 
Members are elected annually and receive an honorarium of $100 a year 
for their work on the Board, which meets once a fortnight for about an 
hour. All matters that affect the organisation, even policy, are discussed 
and settled there. The chairman is the president of the company. Al- 
though he has the power of veto if action is taken contrary to the policy 
of the company, yet in thirty years of advisory-board operation it has 
never been used. 

The first action of the new Board was to reduce working hours 
from the standard fifty-five hours to fifty and to make a 10 per cent. 
increase in wages; the result was increased efficiency and production 
and a reduction in costs. In 1915 the Board instituted a system of piece 
work which still continues. In 1917 the Board introduced the buying 
of the company’s stock by members out of wages. Stock bought this way 
has to be resold to the company if the man leaves its employ, but there 
is no such restriction on stock bought privately in the open market ; 
and more than half the members hold stock. Holidays with pay came in 
1920. All this, be it noted, was on the initiative of the Board ; in addition, 
it has been responsible for any number of technical and administrative 
improvements in the work of the company as a whole. It rejected a 
bonus profit-sharing system in 1918, but brought one in, in 1934, depend- 
ing entirely on the earnings of the company, that is on the work of its 
members. After deducting amounts for reserve and working capital, 
and for a 6 per cent. dividend to stockholders, the balance of the year’s 
profit is divided among all the people in the organisation on the basis of 
the personal contribution of each to the success of the company during 
the past year. This is worked out by a rating system carried out three 
times a year. The average distribution in the last two years has been 
$3,300 per man, approximately 115 per cent. of the average wage. 

A variation of this scheme is the Multiple Management system of 
McCormick and Co. (Baltimore, Ohio), foods and drug manufacturers. 
This is a series of different boards at various levels in the company : 
junior executives, factory executives, and salesmen. They meet separ- 
ately, and also jointly with the Board of Directors once a month. 
Initially the members were appointed, but thereafter they are elected. 
Boards are dissolved every six months, ten old members stay on and 
elect the balance of new members, so that there is a continual turnover 
of talent and opportunity. 

These companies, besides being successful financially, have had no 
labour troubles or antagonism ; and they have already many imitators. 

The French have already been ahead in the field of co-partnership 
and generally more radical. In the ’sixties the firm of Leclaire, builders, 
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of Paris, eventually sold the whole company to the employees, who elected 
their own boards and chairman, and effectively had ownership and 
control in co-operation with the original owners. The Godins of Lyons 
did the same thing. Before them was the Harmel Cotton Mills at Val 
des Bois, Rheims. Leon Harmel, a devout practising Catholic, developed 
from Christian principles the idea of a co-operative community-factory 
and village. The basis was a Guild Board, on which all types of worker 
were represented which through various sub-committees dealt with the 
whole life and work of all the members of the firm ; and this organisation 
is in existence today and flourishing. 

In France today there is a great deal of hard thinking and experimenta- 
tion going on to solve this problem of ownership and co-operation. 
The French Christian Trade Union organisation, the C.F.T.C.—in 
opposition to the Communist-controlled C.G.T.—is thinking and plan- 
ning on co-operative lines. On the other side many individual employers 
are tending to move towards co-ownership in various degrees, recognis- 
ing that psychological factors play as big a part as material ones, and that 
the best team work springs from equality of status. 

Apart from individual experiments an association of French indus- 
trialists was formed in 1943 to make a systematic study of the problem 
and to put their ideas into practice in their own businesses. This is the 
U.CE.ACT. (Union de Chefs d’ Enterprise pour I’ Association du Capital et du 
Travail). The basic propositions of this body are : 


The aim of industry is not primarily profit but the exchange of services. 
A business belongs neither to an employer nor to capitalists (shareholders) ; 
it constitutes an entity, an institution for the exploitation or development of 
which are associated its founder or its directors and also both those who bring 
the means of production (that is to say capital goods) and those who undertake 
to work in it. 


The founders of this association were themselves practical industria- 
lists of some substance, owners of Constructions Meca-Metalliques Chalon- 
naises (Chalons-sur-Loire, Angers), makers of pressed steel and metal 
products. They have extended the idea of partnership to the shareholders 
as well as to the workers. The former have certain rights of participation 
in the financial benefits—but not absolute and sole rights—and also the 
right to participate in the management through representation on a 
Council of Capital within the company. The employees, on the other 
side, participate through a Council of Labour, and have the right to 
receive a guaranteed minimum return for their work on account of the 
final distribution. Both they and the shareholders are also represented 
on the Council of Management which, under the managing director, is 
the guiding and controlling body of the business. The managing director 
has full power, conferred on him at the Annual General Meeting, and is 
responsible to both the shareholders and to the workers. The dividend 
on shares is limited to 4 per cent., and a balance after reserves and working 
capital is distributed to all concerned. A distribution is made every 
month and a statement of the position is also issued. 
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This is a small concern and this close association between the share- 
holder and the employee is possible and does in fact take place. For a 
larger concern with widely distributed shareholders obvious difficulties 
leap to the eye. Nevertheless, it is the principle and the effects which 
are of interest; they show that co-operation and communal ownership 
are not an idle dream but can be made to work as easily as any other 
industrial or economic system. At all events this association now has 
about fifty members who are in varying stages of trying to put these 
ideas and principles into practice. 

An interesting example from England is that of Kalamazoo Ltd., of 
Birmingham. Their plan, which was started in 1947 (prior to which a 
profit-sharing scheme was in operation), was to transfer all the shares of 
the company, in course of time, to the members of the company through 
a trust, known as the Kalamazoo Workers’ Alliance. This Trust is to 
buy the shares and holds them in the name of all the members; it is 
administered by four elected Trustees representing the four main 
grades of the business: directors and divisional managers ; executive ; 
supervisors and foremen; operational. The original Trust was formed 
by two directors presenting it with 15,000 Deferred Shares as a gift, by 
the purchase of another 35,000 shares, and by the issue of 144,091 new 
shares at par, 1/- (the market value in August, 1949, was 11/-). These 
purchases were financed by a bank loan. Until this loan has been repaid 
(by 1952) there will be no distribution of dividends to the Trust. Eventu- 
ally the only shareholders voting at the annual general meeting will 
be the members of the company through the Trust, and so the directors 
will be responsible both to Capital and to Labour, without any un- 
necessary diminution of their executive powers. 

This result could be obtained without the complication of a trust by 
the application of the ‘ Labour Share’ plan of Henry Valder, of New 
Zealand. Section 59 of the New Zealand Companies Act permits a 
company to issue special ‘ labour shares ’ to all persons employed. They 
have no nominal value and are not normally transferable. They entitle 
the holders, however, to attend and vote at shareholders’ meetings, to 
share in the profits, and in the assets in the event of a wind-up, and gene- 
tally to have all the privileges of shareholders. If a labour shareholder 
leaves the company he surrenders his shares and receives either cash 
or capital shares according to the computed value at the time. 

This clause is permissive only. It would not be necessary to invoke 
it in every co-ownership plan ; in small companies other methods might 
be equally effective and a great variation in degrees of progress and 
education must be allowed for, but in large companies with thousands 
of employees and numbers of subsidiaries the issue of labour shares 
might be the first step towards co-operation and ownership. I must 
emphasise the first step. 

This brief survey of a huge subject makes the suggested solution to 
the industrial problem appear facile and uncomplicated. It is the reverse. 
The moral and physical rehabilitaticn of industry—or rather of the 
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people in it—is a long and hard task; for there is no quick answer to 
either Socialism or Individualism. The magic words ‘ private enter- 
prise’ are empty without ‘ co-operation,’ which can only be permanently 
achieved by a change of outlook all round, which can only come through 
re-education. 

I have not had time to describe the co-operative achievements in 
Nova Scotia, which should be an example to all the world, or even of 
the producer co-operative movement in this country, and in France. 
They should be studied in detail by anyone who really wants to help to 
solve this problem. They prove among other things that simple workers 
are not so incapable of becoming managers as the managerial class like 


to think; above all they prove the necessity for a carefully planned | 


system of adult education of a vocational kind as a basis for both harmony 
and efficiency in modern industry. 

Finally, I must insist that the examples I have given and the principles 
on which they are based have nothing to do with the common notion 
of ‘ workers’ control.’ There is nothing sectional about them. They 
are sincere and practical attempts to bring two opposing forces together 
and to kill for ever the false philosophy of class war, which still dominates 
the industrial scene. As such alone they are surely worthy of sym- 
pathetic attention and serious study. 
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THE GERMAN LANGUAGE TO-DAY’ 
By Inge Haag 


Fo the first time in three decades the Germans are awakening to the 
alarming signs of deterioration their language shows to-day. Young 
people, impatient with vague political talk and obscure writing, demand a 
return to linguistic simplicity and clarity, and writers who want to reach 
these young people must accept their challenge. Some have already done so. 

The new Mainz Allgemeine Zeitung sets a high standard of clear language 
and polished style, which had almost disappeared from the German press. 
The Frankfurter Hefte,a widely circulated, influential magazine, which is read 
by many young people, has also joined the campaign to halt the decay of the 
German language. It has developed a style which is precise, readable, and 
comprehensible to readers of all classes and has time and again condemned 
sloppiness in present-day writing and lack of clarity in the spoken language. 
Other newspapers, like the Stuttgarter Nachrichten, ran a column calling 
attention to the most flagrant errors in spoken and written German. 
In fact, Germans are beginning to take a good look at the state of their 
language and seem to think that something ought to be done about it. 

There is certainly a need for thorough-going reform. Foreign 
students who meet young Germans at international holiday camps 
complain that the language of their German friends is unclear and is apt 
to turn discussion into a whirl of high-sounding but empty phrases. 
Germans of all classes say that they read less than they used to because 
the style and language of current books are so complex that they are lost 
before they can get at the subject. German professors often express 
themselves so darkly that even their own students, who should be accus- 
tomed to the stilted speech of the German intelligentsia, are unable to 
follow them. A German political scientist surprised no one when he 
opened a lecture on Marxism by saying: ‘ My language will be com- 
plicated but so is my subject.’ Hinstein’s principle that the language 
should be as simple as the subject is complicated has so far found few 
adherents among German scholars. 

The war and its aftermath have done away with many class barriers, 
but German intellectuals have barricaded themselves behind new language 
walls. They are too lazy to speak and write clearly and have developed 
a vague, erudite language incomprehensible to the man in the street. 

The post-war state of the German tongue has widened the gulf which 
separates Germany from the rest of the world. German books and 
articles have become almost inaccessible to a foreigner because of their 
linguistic peculiarities. While translations from foreign languages find a 
wide market in Germany, publishers abroad reject more and more German 

2 Published by arrangement with UNESCO. 
Vor, CXLVI.—No. 874. 385 Q* 
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writing on the ground that it is unreadable. But the international success 
of Ernst Juenger’s controversial Marble Cliffs and Eugen Kogon’s S.S. 
State, proves that there is an interest in German books which say clearly 
what they have to say. 

What has happened to the German language ? Why has it become so 
vague? Why is it so often dull, monotonous and weighed down with 
half assimilated foreign words ? 

German has never been noted for exactness or lucidity. Unlike the 
languages of Latin origin, where a logical structure requires a strict 
linguistic discipline, German reflects those distinctive characteristics 


Sn 


of the German mentality : the love of the irrational and a certain prefer- 


ence for intuition rather than reason. It lends itself more readily to 
poetical expression than to classic prose forms or the unadorned statement 
of scientific facts. Consequently, German philosophical and political 
writing is often unclear and imprecise. 


German military men escaped these linguistic dangers because they | 


were taught that the clarity of a definition can be a matter of life and death. 
Until World War I the General Staff Academy enforced the strictest 
linguistic discipline and imposed a simple, classic style. In Germany 
the military had a stronger influence on manners and morals than any 
other class and set the pattern of speech and writing. Military language pre- 
served its honesty of expression right up to World WarI. The Army was 
the jealous guardian of the language of the ‘ nation of poets and thinkers.’ 

But after the First World War, the language began to disintegrate with 
alarming speed. Scores of new political and economic programmes were 
introduced by noisy demagogues, and the standards of Reichstag oratory 
declined. The Press began to neglect its duties as a medium of informa- 
tion and interpretation and became a loud-speaker for the new slogans. 


ee 


These post-war developments were by no means restricted to Germany | 
alone, but owing to the very nature of the German language they did | 


more harm there than elsewhere. 

Then National Socialism let loose a flood of strange words which soon 
became part of the daily speech of all classes. Only in a country where 
political jargon had already drowned the clearly-defined language could 
Hitler’s confused, pretentious Mein Kampf have been dangerous. It 
mattered little if only one reader in a hundred grasped the essence of his 
ideology. The popular features caught on, but the sinister foundations of 


Hitler’s doctrine remained hidden by the opacity of the language. | 
Foreigners are astonished when intelligent Germans claim they did not | 
understand the full import of Hitler’s programme. ‘They protest: | 


* After all, he said so in his book.’ But after the war a number of top 
Nazi officials admitted that they had never been able to read more than 
a hundred pages of Mein Kampf. Conscientious students of the book 
were so puzzled by the complexity of Hitler’s language that the full 


meaning of what he said escaped them. What is true of Mein Kampf is | 


true of the bulk of Nazi writing. Rosenberg, the prophet of the Nordic 
tace, could boast of record sales, but actually had very few readers. The 


nebulous doctrines of racial supremacy and the New Order were propagated 
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by slogans and, without ever having been cleatly defined, became common 
talk. Sham creations like the Rassenschande (racial shame) were the 
target for jokes in the early days, but were eventually absorbed into 
everyday language. The Gieichschaltung (levelling), one of the National- 
Socialist patent remedies for all social, cultural or economic problems, 
soon became a household word for every kind of adjustment, co-ordina- 
tion, compulsion or discipline. The term -Ausrichten (to dress the ranks), 
lost its military implication and began to play an important rdéle in the new 
ideological terminology. First schools, universities, painters and philoso- 
phers were ausgerichtet, then through the Hitler Youth Leaders, the Garanten 
der Zukumft (Guarantee of the future), Ausrichtung reached the family dinner 
table. Almost anything or anyone could be ausgerichtet, in one way or 
another. Even German business correspondence absorbed the Nazi jargon. 

In addition to military and technical terms borrowed and adapted to 
the needs of the régime, the new vocabulary included perfectly simple 
words which were heavily inflated or given entirely new meanings. One 
Reichsmark contributed to a party organisation was called an Opfer 
(sacrifice) and when, in the disastrous course of the war, real sacrifices 
were required, the word had become hollow and virtually meaningless, 
Labour service, memberships in the innumerable National-Socialist 
organisations, and many other demands on the people were labelled by 
the régime as freiwillig (voluntary). Germans soon discovered that the 
word had acquired a new meaning, and even to-day they are suspicious 
of any appeal for voluntary services or voluntary contributions. National 
Socialism had introduced an era of double talk. Words lost their old 
meanings or made no sense at all, and Germans who failed to keep pace 
with the new idiom were completely lost. 

A plain language was usually employed in the orders issued to the 
party hierarchy, but the S.S. and the Gestapo developed their own sinister 
jargon. They referred to the elimination of the Jews as Endlésung (last 
measure). The modest term yur weiteren Veranlasung (for further action) 
described the slaughter of thousands of men and women. The S.S. 
used a jocular slang to refer to its atrocities, and the inmates of concentra- 
tion camps soon learn to dread the Abspritzung, which meant a lethal 
injection. Cremation was described as durch den Schornstein jagen (to 
chase up the chimney). 

The word Sonder (special) was constantly used in this jargon. Even 
the most unsuspecting Germans soon learned to dread the Sonderbehandlung 
(special treatment), Sondereinsatz (special duty) and Sonderaufgaben (special 
job). Not only in the concentration camps, but everywhere in Germany, 
Sonder stood for violence and murder. During the Nuremberg trials, 
the world had ample opportunity to discover how much a simple word 
like special could convey. 

The Blut and Boden (blood and soil) lingo was comparatively harmless 
in comparison to Gestapo slang. It was seldom taken very seriously 
by the farmers and peasants at whom it was directed, but its bizarre 
phrases left their traces in the common language. Post-war German 
speech has rejected those National-Socialist expressions which have lost 
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their appeal or which, like the racial vocabulary of the Nuremberg laws, 
are too obviously props for Nazi doctrine, but it still uses many of the 
subtler expressions like Einsatzbereitschaft (ready for the job) or Gefolg- 
schaft (willing to follow blindly). 

Third Reich leaders left a personal heritage to the language. They 
created a super-lingo in which everything they said or did was described as 
‘ the most gigantic, ‘ the most powerful,’ or ‘ the most colossal in the world 
history.’ The men who performed these miracles took care to address 
each other appropriately with such titles as ‘ beloved Fiihrer’ or ‘ Marshal 
of the most iron-willed energy.’ When imagination failed, the old legends 
supplied ideas. Wilhelm II had talked a great deal about the Nibelungentrene 
(fidelity. of the Nibelungen) ; Hitler, dreaming of Siegfried and Hagen, 
coined Verschworene Schiksalsgemeinschaft (which means something like 
‘ fellowship in a tragic destiny ’), which in no time became a favourite with 
the Storm Troopers and the Hitler Youth. Some of these inflated superla- 
tives, ghosts from the grandiose epoch, still haunt German post-war speech. 

Hitler, Goering, and the other Nazi leaders often varied their super- 
lingo by introducing a coarse vulgarity of expression as a sign of their 
Volksverbundenheit (anity with the people) and were eagerly imitated by 
the younger generation. This kind of oratory has also left its traces 
in to-day’s political speech making. 

When the war broke out, Army slang found its way into the spoken 
and written German. The over-simplification and generalisation that go 
with it further undermined the rational foundations of the language. 
Major fears and daily worries were both described by the same shabby 
ersatz phrases. The ianguage had become uniform and colourless when 
Dr. Goebbels wrote his poisonous but brilliant articles for Das Reich. He 
exploited all the long-neglected charm and power of the German language, 
and his amazing success, even in circles hostile to the régime, was to a 
great extent due to the deftness and precision with which he addressed 
apathetic people, weary of dull, muddled speaking and writing. 

Now the occupation has further complicated Germany’s linguistic 
problem. The occupying authorities have undertaken the political and 
social re-organisation of Germany, but the ‘ denazified, democratised, and 
re-oriented German’ still uses a stale mixture of National-Socialist jargon 
and German Army slang seasoned with post-war expressions which vary 
according to the zone of occupation. Germans in the Russian zone have 
developed a distinctive language of their own. The publicity given to 
‘work heroes’ and the ‘ Hennecke cult’ (Hennecke worked several 
shifts without a break) fills the newspapers in the Eastern zone with 
expressions entirely foreign to Germans in the West. 

It will be no easy task to cut out some thirty years of linguistic 
wild-growth. Zonal barriers, divergencies in the educational and cultural 
policies of the four occupying Powers, the scarcity and high price of 
school-books and books in general are temporary impediments. But as 
Germany constructs an independent democratic culture on the ruins of her 
disastrous past, the language will adjust itself to new requirements. A 
new Germany will need a new German language. 
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THE WORK OF SIR HENRY COLE 
By William Gaunt 


NE night in 1834 the sky was red over Westminster. The Houses 

of Parliament were on fire. If you had been in the watching crowd 
you might have seen a determined-looking young man coming from the 
Augmentation Office, next to the House of Commons, carrying a large 
stack of papers and shouldering his way across to St. Margaret’s Church, 
where he deposited them. Accompanied by guards and policemen, 
similarly burdened, he repeated the journey many times, until the last 
batch of valuable documents was at a safe distance from the flames. 

The young man was Henry Cole, aged twenty-six, recently appointed 
Sub-Commissioner on the Records Commission. The records in the 
Augmentation Office were under his care. On this occasion he showed 
the zeal, the sense of responsibility, the capacity to organise, which were 
to distinguish a long official career. No doubt also his eyes were then 
opened to the extraordinary carelessness of his nation and the need for 
drastic change. 

The carelessness was appalling. The records of England, distributed ° 
among various archaic ‘ offices,’ were treated like so much waste matter, 
piled in heaps thickly coated with soot, dirt, dust, liable to any destructive 
accident. Domesday Book, the Great Charter, the French treaty of the 
Cloth of Gold with the gold seal attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, collec- 
tions of monastic parchments with seals valuable as both art and history 
were part of the debris. 

To change all this became Cole’s first big task, and in order to do so 
it was necessary to deal with persons. The Commission was noted 
equally for its indifference and extravagance (if nothing worse). The 
Secretary, Charles Purton Cooper, showed an old-fashioned frivolity. 
“I believe,’ he boasted, according to Cole, ‘ that it was the circumstance 
that I did not possess a knowledge of the ancient records that induced 
the Board to force upon me the office of Secretary.” Moreover, the 
Secretary had, or claimed, the right to disburse yearly £10,000 of public 
money as he pleased. Cole, in modern parlance, blew the gaff. He 
memorialised the Commissioners, the matter came before Parliament, a 
Committee was appointed to investigate and revealed a strange story of 
mismanagement, and money spent, no one knew how. As a result the 
old Commission was killed, and Cole, the new broom, appointed in 
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1837 to take charge of the Records of the Exchequer of Pleas, entered on 
an active period of clean sweeping. 

He began to assemble, repair, classify, label and inventory. He 
printed tickets on a hand press stating the office, the class, the genus 
and the species to which each record belonged (on a system he later 
applied to cataloguing at the South Kensington Museum). Chaos gave 
way to order, though Cole insisted still on the need for a safe and per- 
manent repository. It was his persistence which at last, in 1851, brought 
the Public Record Office into being. 

Thus he acquired the itch for reform—or first discovered a reforming 
capacity for which the circumstances of the time gave plenty of scope. 
He was eminently a practical man—in Sir Edgar Boehm’s bust of him 
there is even a look of Mr. Gradgrind, of one who insists on ‘ facts, 
Sir, facts.” He could not travel on a railway without reflecting on 
improved systems by which time and money could be saved; and he 
successfully advocated the separation of passenger and goods traffic, 
uniformity of gauge, and the close interconnection of docks and railways. 
Nor was he content until he had pushed improvement as far as it would 
go. Docks manifestly were for trade with foreign lands, for the accom- 
modation of foreign ships as well as our own, and he it was who therefore 
suggested that the facilities of Grimsby should be advertised in The 
Times in German—a stroke of advertisement which the Prince Consort 
noticed and praised. 

His success with the Records caused Rowland Hill to enlist his help 
in launching the Penny Postage scheme. In fact his reforms, or sugges- 
tions of reform, were very varied. In his early days he used to go to the 
Tower of London (to make transcripts of mediaeval documents) by 
wherry, for want of other conveyance, and therefore the reorganisation 
of London’s cabs was on his programme. So was the better disposal of 
sewage, Army reform and drill for schools. A diary note for 1869 does 
indeed suggest the woeful atmosphere of Hard Times: ‘'To Limehouse 
Union School for pauper children ; witnessed drill, playing and singing.’ 

Yet all this was incidental to what, from the forties onwards, became 
Cole’s main activity—his advocacy of the Useful Arts. It seems, at first 
thought, strange that this practical being should concern himself with 
anything so mysterious and unfactual as art, and yet it followed reasonably 
enough from his Record work. If parchments and seals were records 
of value, so too were sculptures and tapestries, brasses, mural paintings 
and stained glass. He acquired the habit of sketching objects in West- 
minster Abbey in the same spirit as he catalogued Writs of Covenant. 
His work on the Penny Post interested him in the method of engraving 
stamps and, further, in all the technical processes associated with art. 
They made it useful and that was important, for like his friend, John 
Stuart Mill, he suspected the ‘ Fine Arts.’ Good utilitarians did. 

He began to experiment on his own account. Under the name of 
‘ Felix Summerly ’ he produced a series of children’s books (partly for 
the amusement of his own growing family), employing well-known 
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Academicians, Webster, Cope and Horsley, to illustrate them. As Felix 
Summerly he submitted, in 1845, a tea service of his own design in 
competition for the prize offered by the Society of Arts. It was cheap 
and its designer called it plain, though a modern industrial designer 
would hardly approve the ‘ Etruscan’ ornament of the teapot lid and 
spout or the cup and jug handles. He might approve the useful intention 
of the milk-jug’s three lips ‘ enabling the liquid to be poured at both 
angles right and left, which requires only a motion of the wrist, whilst 
the usual method needs the lifting of the arm.’ 

Anyway, the tea-set was a success, and ‘ Felix Summerly ’ realised he 
was on to a big thing. He had induced his friend, Minton, to submit a 
beer-mug in the same competition and it sold enormously. He. extended 
‘ Felix Summerly’s Art Manufactures’ to other objects, and thus may 
be said to have paved the way for the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

If Cole was not the originator of the idea (there is the Prince Consort 
himself to be thought of) he was certainly active beforehand in propa- 
gating the need for it. He did much, first as an ordinary member, then 
as Chairman, to galvanise the Society of Arts into new life, to set going 
its exhibitions of ‘ art manufacture’ in 1847, 1848 and 1849. 

He had the Prince Consort’s ear and suggested to him (by his own 
account) that Hyde Park was the place for the Exhibition. The Prince 
had regarded him—ever since a visit to the Records under Cole’s care— 
as a man who could pack the greatest amount into the smallest space, 
and he was entrusted with the space allotment, a task which appealed to 
his orderly mind and his ability to cope with troublesome matters of 
detail. Who else could so tactfully deal with Mr. Pugin’s ostentatious 
display of a crucifix or the desire of the Bible Society to convert visitors 
to religion rather than good printing ? His part in the Exhibition of 
1851 is summarised by the Prince’s compliment to ‘ one of the few who 
originated the design, became its exponent to the public and fought its 
battles in adversity.’ 

It must be confessed that, as far as design is concerned, as far as he 
contributed to the peculiar flavour of the Great Exhibition in this respect, 
Cole was not so successful. Some of the exhibits were due to the same 
designers as the products of Felix Summerly’s Art Manufacture. There 
was, for instance, the sculptor, John Bell, whose popular statuette 
Dorothea was conspicuously inane, who covered every object he designed 
with ornament which can only be called feeble. 

To do Cole justice, he recognised there was much still to be done, 
many improvements still to be made; 1851’s blaze of glory did not 
delude him. He looked forward to the establishment of efficient schools, 
a gallery for the perpetual display of ‘ art manufacture,’ and hence to 
steady progress in the nation’s manufactured goods and their design. 
This was the most important work he undertook. Between 1851 and 
1873 he helped largely to remodel art education and to make South 
Kensington into the constellation of museums and training centres we 
know to-day. One might almost say that he explains South Kensington. 
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For a long time he had meditated reform in the existing Government 
Schools of Design and submitted several reports on their condition. 
Formed as early as 1836, they had drifted into grubby incompetence and 
become admirable subjects for the improver. 

There were two main schools in London, one for males at Somerset 
House, the other for females in Gower Street, with twenty provincial 
schools. What ‘ Design’ meant no one seemed to know. It was 
probably an imperfect translation of the French dessin, and the painter 
Dyce had frequently referred to the Ecoles de dessin in an early report on 
their constitution. The students drew from the bad ‘copies’ doled 
out to them. The masters were appointed by parliamentary patronage, 
and at one time so many of them were afflicted by bodily infirmities that 
it was necessary to make a regulation excluding the lame and the deformed. 

Cole did not consider the problem im vacuo. Co-ordination was the 
thing. The handsome surplus from the Great Exhibition caused the 
Prince and the Commissioners to discuss the idea of endowing a school, 
college or institute of some kind concerned with science and art. There 


were, then, three means of improvement in ‘art manufacture’: the | 


school, the gallery or museum, and the exhibition. Cole tried to make 
them all part of a unifying scheme. 

Short shrift was given to the old schools of design, which disappeared 
in 1852 into a ‘ Department of Practical Art,’ with the Academician, 
Richard Redgrave, and Henry Cole in charge. Then the collection of 


suitable ‘ museum objects’ began. Some were bought from the Great | 


Exhibition, especially from the Indian section. The Treasury granted 
£5,000 for this purpose, and a committee of artists, with Cole assisting, 
was appointed to make the purchases. Later he was active in the purchase 
of art collections—that of Ralph Bernal, Chairman of Committees in the 
Commons, of M. Soulages, a Toulouse advocate, who had a fine collec- 
tion of Italian majolica, were bought en bloc. 

Temporary headquarters were set up at Marlborough House. The 
new ‘ Normal Training School for Art’ was established there. Exhibi- 
tions were held. Queen Victoria lent specimens of lace and allowed 


Cole_to search Buckingham Palace for Sévres china. He found pieces | 


worth thousands of pounds in cupboards in the maids’ bedrooms. The 
same lack of order wherever he went! Even the Palace was without an 
inventory. 

Two questions remained. One was to define the new department as 
accurately as possible. The phrase ‘ Practical Art’ had an odd ring. It 
suggested perhaps the impractical, trying to be what it was not: that 
art, even thus disguised, was the main preoccupation ; whereas the success 
of the Great Exhibition derived from its presentation of mechanical 


industry as the mainstay of the national life. Industry was supported by } 


science more than by art; and if the policy of the Exhibition was to be 
catried forward, then science must certainly not be neglected, must, 
indeed, be given pride of place. The department was therefore renamed 
* Science and Art’ and Cole ruled over it until 1873. 
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The other question was that of permanent housing. The obvious 
site was on the sixteen-acre estate, now bounded by Kensington High 
Street, Cromwell Road, Queen’s Gate and Exhibition Road, purchased 
at the instance of the Prince Consort from the profits of 1851. It was a 
splendid buy (the Prince, said Cobden, ‘ would have made his fortune 
as a land agent’). In his mind was a vision of splendid buildings (he 
sketched his plan on a piece of blotting paper as he talked of it to Cole). 
But, alas, even the able and far-seeing Prince could not prevail against 
the Treasury in one of its moods of panic-stricken frugality. Adequate 
funds not being forthcoming, some iron sheds, the merest travesty of 
Paxton’s Palace, were put up in 1855. 

A nickname was found for them and the public laughed. ‘ The 
Boilers.’ ‘The Brompton Boilers.’ Cole was accused of designing 
them, though he stoutly denied it. Still, they. had to be endured and 
the Department of Science and Art moved in from Marlborough House, 
bringing its ‘museum’ with it. It was now that Cole turned his mind 
to architecture and concerted new plans with Captain Fowke, R.E., 
who had joined the Department as an engineer and by an easy transition 
became its architect. 

Francis Fowke resembled Cole in his appetite for practical detail and 
his readiness (as a practical amateur) to attempt the largest artistic 
undertaking. He was the inventor of many ingenious devices—a 
collapsing camera, an improved umbrella with the ribs fitting within 
the stick, a machine for lighting a number of gas burners at the same 
time. In 1857 he began his designs for bringing the ‘ Boilers,’ a number 
of old houses adjacent and some wooden workshops into the unity of a 
South Kensington Museum, and he and Cole found themselves faced 
by the great nineteenth-century problem of Style. 

Both were utilitarians. They were most interested in covering a 
given area at an economical rate per cubic foot. The key problem of the 
new gallery to house Mr. Sheepshank’s pictures (presented to the nation 
in 1857 and sent to South Kensington in the absence of any other place 
to put them) was the correct formula for top lighting. Yet a building 
had to have a style of some sort and it was probably due to Cole’s advice 
that the new museum became ‘ Italian.’ 

He went to Italy in 1859 and made many notes relating to terra-cotta 
ornament, glazed earthenware and mosaic decoration, with an eye to 
their use at South Kensington. It can hardly be coincidence that Fowke’s 
gallery should make much play with terra-cotta in buff and red or that 
the lunette-headed panels in the double south court should be finished 
in mosaic. A further instance of their collaboration is the Royal Albert 
Hall. Cole seems to have envisaged the great Central Hall of Arts and 
Sciences, of which the Prince Consort had dreamed, as primarily'a centre 
of music and to have suggested the promotion of a ‘Chorus Hall 
Company ’ with a capital raised by life subscriptions. He and Fowke 
devised its Colosseum-like form. They went together in 1864 to look 
at the Roman amphitheatres of Nimes and Arles. Thus inspired, Fowke 
made his plans for a like arena and amphitheatre, with tiers of boxes 
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(the ancient podium), the numerous entrances and staircases (the ancient 
vomitoria), the top gallery being light for the display of pictures. 

It was a curious sortie into ancient architecture, but the battle of 
Styles was desperate, had split the country into ‘Goths ’ and ‘ Romans.’ 
If the Gothic Revivalist, Gilbert Scott, had had his way (as he did with 
the Albert Memorial) the Albert Hall would have ‘ inclined to an early 
Gothic treatment with a tinge of Byzantine.’ Cole squashed this proposal. 
On the other hand, Fowke’s original Italian design for the Natural 
History Museum was eventually supplanted by Gothic. The architectural 
battle of Kensington was drawn. The fretted canopy of the Albert 
Memorial remains in its startling contrast with the classic rotundities 
of the Albert Hall opposite. No less startling is the contrast of Fowke’s 
Italian colonade in Exhibition Road with Waterhouse’s Natural History 
Museum across the way, designed, Cole remarked, ‘ in a style of Gothic 
it is difficult to characterise.’ These are incongruities which still inflict 
on the spectator a strange unease as if they perpetuated spiritual conflict 
and uncertainty. 

The uncertainties which art presented to the efficient and practical 
administrator were many. Ruskin accused Cole of having ‘ reduced 
art teaching in England to a state of abortion and falsehood from which 
it will take twenty years to recover.’ This splenetic outburst was prob- 
ably due to Ruskin’s hatred of science and its practical applications and 
of any attempt to link art with them. He complained that Gothic 
sculpture at Kensington was ‘confounded among steam threshing 
machines and dynamite-proof ships of war.’ 

Cole, like other Victorians, did not distinguish clearly between 
handicraft and machine production. The specimens which his students 
were set to copy which he circulated in the provinces were examples 
of historic ornament. ‘ Art’ was not, in this form, a necessary function 
of the object made but something ‘ applied ’ or stuck on. In this respect 
the attempted union of Science and Art was a failure. Art training at 
South Kensington in time reverted to painting and drawing (Sir Edward 
Poynter, who succeeded Cole, introduced the methods of the French 
atelier, the great feature of which was drawing from life). The Museum, 
since 1899 the Victoria and Albert Museum (rejecting all connection with 
‘steam threshing machines’) became a splendid art gallery, but not 
exactly the Design Centre, which still remains to be established. 

Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., as he became in 1875, at all events played 
a large part in getting together its examples of past art and craft, and if 
they ate only of indirect value to modern industry, they are obviously 
of the first importance (their beauty apart) as a social and historical 
record. The number of Cole’s interests and the energy with which he 
pursued them are truly remarkable. The salvage of the Records, the 
groundwork of the Great Exhibition, the invigoration of the Society 
of Arts, the management of international exhibitions after 1851, the 
creation of a Museum, follow in impressive list: and of his proposed 
Guilds of Health, College of Domestic Economy and National Training 
School for Cookery, no social scientist of our own day could but approve. 
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STALIN AND HIS RUSSIA 
By Jules Menken 


(Il) LEGEND AND REALITY 


HE legend, or political myth, is an important element in government. It 

is compounded variously of ideas and emotions, of beliefs and hopes, of 
memories and aspirations. Legends and political myths form part of the 
mental climate of every age and place. Much of the practical art of politics 
consists in creating, choosing, shaping, or spreading them. Because largely 
taken for granted like the air we breathe, their rdle, and even their very existence, 
are often hard to study or even to discern. 

To no rulers has the political legend or myth been more important than to 
the rulers of Soviet Russia. Their legend is not a simple one. Many and 
diverse currents of thought and feeling have flowed together to create it. One 
great stream was anti-Tsarist in origins. a the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries hatred for the repressive and heavy-handed Tsarist régime 
was practically continuous among liberal-minded men and women of the West. 
It was Tsarist Russia which helped to crush the revolutions of 1848, oppressed 
the Poles, intrigued in the Balkans, conquered the Caucasus, and devoured the 
small Moslem peoples and khanates of Turkestan and Central Asia. In 
Victorian and Edwardian England Tsarist ambitions in the Near and Middle 
East aroused deep-rooted suspicion and loosed dangerous rivalry. The Jews 
confined in Russian and Polish ghettoes and victimised in savage pogroms 
obtained their revenge when friends and kinsmen abroad, especially in England 
and the United States, made the name of Russia into a reproach and a hissing. 
To these negative elements working against the Russia of the Tsars were added 
the positive hopes and dreams associated for decades with the ideas of Socialism, 
the rights of small nations and backward peoples, and liberation from imperialist 
and colonial exploitation. Almost from the beginning of the October 
Revolution the Bolshevik leaders strove to identify themselves with the great 
cause of world peace. At a later stage, came the concept of planning—orderly 
Socialist planning (the reality had not then been experienced)—contrasted with 
the supposed chaos of competitive capitalism. Besides all this, the evils 
inherent in all societies were somehow = by simple-minded sufferers not 
to exist in the Soviet utopia, which instead was viewed as a paradise where 
thwarted desires, blocked ambitions and unfulfilled hopes could all be satisfied. 
‘You believe what you wish to believe,’ writes Freda Utley in her tragic, 
poignant, deeply sincere book ; 


* you believe what you wish to believe, until experience bangs your head against the wall and 
awakens you from dreams founded on hope, a misreading of history, and ignorance both of 
human psychology and science.’ 


Or, at least, many people beiieve in this way; and the massive hopes and 
desires of multitudes so believing have given the Soviet legend much of its 
power. 

How well aware are the rulers of Soviet Russia of the importance of the 
Soviet legend is demonstrated by the varied and formidable means which they 
use ruthlessly to spread and sustain it. There is the ‘ Iron Curtain,’ an essential 
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instrument of Soviet power, which functions in two directions. Internally, 
the ‘ Curtain’ keeps the peoples under Soviet rule ignorant—except in the 
main for what direct experience teaches—about conditions in the Soviet Union 
as a whole and in the outer world; externally, it helps to conceal ugly Soviet 
realities from the masses in other lands. There is propaganda in all its diverse 
forms. Besides unceasing and ubiquitous press and radio propaganda, great 
efforts are also made by means of the personally spoken oud. Madame Labin, 
in her interesting and informative study, quotes figures given by Kaganovich 
in 1934 according to which there were 130,000 Soviet propagandists in August 
1933, or five times as many as in 1928. All these men and women had received 
training in courses at the Institute of Red Professors, the Communist univer- 
sities, or the propagandist schools of the Party or the Soviets. Nor is 
propaganda confined to work by trained propagandists among the masses. 
Party members have the duty of keeping themselves drenched with party 
propaganda. Recent evidence is provided in Bo/shevik, the theoretical and 
political review published by the Central Committee of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party (Bolsheviks), a journal with a circulation of half a million. In 
the issue for May 15th, 1949, S. Novikov stated that more than a million 
Communists were engaged this year in individual study of Marxism-Leninism. 
Large numbers of the ‘ non-Party intelligentsia’ were similarly occupied. 
Such studies apparently centred on the official Short History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, a book now stated to have been written by Stalin, 
which has passed through 71 Russian editions, has been published in more than 
60 languages, and had achieved by October 1948 a circulation exceeding 
34 million copies. 

Means much more drastic than mere print or speech serve directly ot 
indirectly the same purpose of sustaining the Soviet legend. Among them 
were the melodramatic trials which accompanied the great purges of 1934-38. 
Brigadier Maclean, who in March 1938 attended the last of these trials—‘ the 
trial of the twenty-one’ (Bukharin, Rykov, Rakovsky, Yagoda, and others)— 
as representative of the British Embassy in Moscow, describes its course in a 
brilliant and fascinating chapter. His conclusions have wide application. The 
trial, he writes, served the Party in a number of ways. Primarily, it was 


*a political manifesto, a carefully worded fable designed to convey a number of carefully 
messages to the minds of the Soviet population. .. . 

* In the first place, G: would be seen to triumph over Evil, and, so that, even in the 
haziest mind, there could be no possible doubt as to the meaning, it would be Absolute Good, 
with wings and halo, triumphing over Absolute Evil, with horns and tail. That was the 
leitmotif : that it does not pay to rebel against established authority. The trial would serve, 
too, as a reminder of the dangers besetting both the Soviet State and the individual citizen. It 
would help to keep up the nervous tension which, extending to every walk of life, had become 
one of the chief instruments of Soviet internal policy. By making people suspicious of one 
another, by teaching them to see spies and traitors everywhere, it would increase “ vigilance,” 
render even more improbable the germination of subversive ideas. The stories of foreign 
spies, of foreign designs on the Soviet Fatherland, would serve to make the population shun 
foreigners, if possible more rigorously than before. Much, too, would be explained that had 
hitherto been obscure. Shortages, famines, had been due, not to the shortcomings of the 
Soviet system, but to deliberate wrecking. The purge, even, would now be seen to be the 
work, not of the benevolent Father of the People, but of the Fiend Yagoda [a former head 
of the dreaded N.K.V.D.], working without [Stalin’s] knowledge and against his will. Now 
the — were being purged ; the wreckers liquidated and the designs of the foreign spies 
finally warted. Soon peace and plenty would reign ’ (pp. 118-9). 


Nor are highly placed rebels whose revolt—or even whose arguments— 
might endanger the Soviet legend the only ones dealt with drastically. As 


2 By October 15th, 1939, sales of Mein Kampf totalled 6,250,000 copies, of which 
$200,000 were sold in Germany. Of the total some 300,000 were in foreign languages. 
(New York Times, October 15th, 1939.) 
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Madame Labin reminds us, Red Army troops who acquired first-hand knowledge 
of ordinary European life beyond the ‘ Curtain’ paid the price on demobilisa- 
tion. If fortunate, they underwent three to nine months’ ‘ re-education’ in an 
entirely different military district before being allowed to return to their homes ; 
if unfortunate, they were sent to labour camps in Siberia. During the war 
much worse befell many Soviet labour slaves whose camps lay in the of the 
German advance. The vital thing was to prevent these prisoners from being 
captured by the Germans so as to keep secret the nature and extent of the 
Soviet forced labour system. When this was impossible, Soviet labour slaves 
were more than once killed en masse.2 Nor, indeed, are those whom the 
Kremlin regards as dangerous necessarily safe even when far beyond the 
Soviet frontiers. Kravchenko is still alive. But the men whom the long arm 
of the Soviet Secret Police has murdered in cold blood in foreign lands include 
Ignace Reiss, former chief of the Soviet intelligence service in western Europe, 
who became disgusted with the purges, broke with the Soviet Government, 
and was murdered in Switzerland, Krivitsky, once Stalin’s secret agent, who 
was stabbed to death in a hotel room in Washington, and Trotsky, whom a 
miner’s prospecting pick killed in his own study in Mexico. In preserving, 
as in making, its legend, the Soviet régime spares neither iron nor blood 


II 


It is interesting and important to compare elements of the Soviet legend 
or myth with Soviet realities. The dream of social and economic equality 
which has formed part of the Socialist myth at least since the days of Rousseau 
has long since been abandoned in Soviet Russia. At the Seventeenth Party 
Congress in 1934 Stalin himself attacked the idea of ‘ equality in the sphere 
of requirements and individual life ’ as ‘a piece of reactionary petty bourgeois 
absurdity worthy of a primitive sect of ascetics, but not of a Socialist society 
organised on Marxian lines.’ The idea ‘ that Socialism calls for equalisation, 
for levelling the requirements and the individual lives of the members of 
society . . . has nothing in common with Marxism, with Leninism’; indeed, 
it is only ‘ Leftist blockheads who idealise the poor as the eternal bulwark of 
Bolshevism.’* Stalin’s views have long since been put into practice, and the 
tremendous inequality which characterises Soviet society to-day is clearly 
reflected in these books. Freda Utley writes (p. 51) that ‘ gradations of social 
rank in Russia went according to our food ration’ and describes part of the 
social scale as she saw it in Moscow in the middle 1930’s. Mrs. Matthews (née 
Tatyana Borisovna Svetlova) writes wittily about the same phenomena as 
experienced by ordinary Russians : at the very top are the rulers of the Kremlin, 
‘ called, among simple folk, the Royal family,’ wearing (if males) ‘ well-trimmed 
Politbureau mousteches ’ which ‘ indicated that they belonged to the class of 
leaders,’ people whose ‘ world was a cosy world of comfort, based on all the 
best things Russia could offer’; just below them—but at a considerable dis- 
tance in materiel terms—came the élite, the heads of industries, agriculture, 
and (significantly) propaganda; then followed those called the Pets—artists, 
ballet dancers, painters, writers, composers, poets, scientists, flyers, all of whom 
had arrived—‘ the cream of Soviet society,’ distinguished, decorated, titled, 
enjoying life more than most (Mrs. Matthews remarks) ‘ because they had 
some freedom.’ And so on down the scale: intellectuals, workers, peasants, 
labour slaves; with, finally, the Secret Police, ‘not a class [but] a colossal 
institution above all the existing classes in the Soviet Union’ (pp. 233-7). 


2 Kravchenko, I Chose Freedom, p. 405 ; also quoted by Madame Labin, Stalin’s Russia, 
pp. 160-1. 

3 J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Moscow : Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1945), 
PP. 502, 506. 
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Education is another field where Soviet myth and realities are far apart. 
Even the acute, informed, and subtle Mr. Deutscher has high praise for Soviet 
cultural and educational efforts. It is true that he qualifies. Russia’s cultural 
effort under Stalin, he writes (p. 368), 
eee © Ghatine axligen of Hapmnn, Baveln. jn Sevens of the bachereed Aciotia snd some 
Asiatic peri p standards of E Russia were levelled down and those of 
the Asiatic perip! were levelled up. . . . Russia thus became half-assimilated to 
Asia, while Asiatic Russia was achieving a consi le degree of Europeanisation. In part 
this mutual assimilation was inevitable and fruitful. But only too often it was carried to the 
point where it impoverished the nation intellectually.’ 

Nevertheless, his summing up (p. 568) is favourable, at all events as regards 
education : ‘ 


* The number of schools of all grades has been very impressively multiplied. The whole 
nation has been sent to school. Its mind has been so awakened that it can hardly be put back 
to sleep again.’ 


This picture is certainly too favourable. Once again, the Soviet legend is 
not—should one say uncomfortably ?—close to the facts. Thus, the number 
of pupils attending Soviet primary and secondary schools doubled between 
1928 and 1938. Madame Labin points out (p. 289), however, that this is far 
from unique, as Soviet propagandists claim ; that a similar increase also took 
place in France between 1900 and 1914; and that, taking account of private 
schools (as Soviet statistics do not), the rate of progress in Tsarist Russia was 
150 per cent. between 1900 and 1914 (when the number of pupils increased 
from 2.5 millions to 9 millions), whereas ‘ in the last decade of the Stalinist era 
it was only 40 per cent.’ Far more important than mere numbers is the question 
of quality. On this point there are many adverse facts ; to take only the question 
of the materials required for teaching and study, the Bulletin of the People’s 
Commissariat of Education wrote in 1935 that ‘ a lack not only of school furniture, 
but of school books, exercise books, pencils, ink and chalk is reported even in 
the model schools ’ (what, then, was the position in ordinary schools ?); while 
the publication Towards Communist Education stated in 1937 : 


* Taking the most optimistic estimate, of the 90 million books necessary not more than 
55 million are likely to be provided. There are very few maps on sale, and no historical 
material whatever. It is absolutely impossible to find a cut-out alphabet, a simple spelling 
manual or anything of that sort ’ (Labin, p. 292). 


And that the state of Soviet education is not satisfactory since the war appears 
from no less an authority than Voznesensky, the R.S.F.S.R. Minister of Educa- 
tion, who complained in an article circulated to the Russian provincial press on 
August 8th, 1948, that : 


“In the overwhelming majority of regions and provinces, the Universal Compulsory 
Education Act was observed in a very unsatisfactory manner. . . . In a number of schools 
ideological and teaching standards are low. . .. As in previous years, the majority of 
children have failed in Russian. . . . Many children are poor in mathematics. . . . One of the 
most important tasks in the coming year is a decisive improvement in the teaching of Russian 
and a raising of the general literacy of pupils.’ 


A vast subject like Soviet education of course cannot be properly appraised 
by cursory comment or a few selected quotations. Favourable evidence may 
also be found—not least among the books and authors listed above. Brigadier 
Maclean, for example, was pleasantly surprised to find in Kazakhstan that a 
little girl’s reader ‘ contained ordinary fairy stories and practically no propa- 
ganda’ (p. 70). Mrs. Matthews—if she will forgive so personal a comment— 
provides in herself admirable evidence of what Russian educational effort can 
achieve. But that there is much that is dark—and a great deal that is extremely 
ominous—in Soviet culture and education is surely beyond controversy in 
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informed and objective circles in the West. In other words, on i the 
Soviet legend and Soviet realities in this field also a great gulf is fixed 

Soviet treatment of subject peoples is another item in the legend. Once 
again, the realities are very different—though here, too, the tale is a mixed one. 
Mr. Carruthers gives an exceptionally interesting favourable side which he 
found before the first world war in eastern —— a province of Russian 
Turkestan. In country like the Canadian foothills of the Rocky Mountains 
he came suddenly upon colonies of emigrant Russian ts living cheek by 
jowl with the indigenous native population, of mixed races of purely Asiatic 
origin, and of a different religion. Nevertheless, there was no race-hatred, nor 
any religious antagonism; the Russians fraternised in a way which Mr. 
Carruthers, with all his ex aa ee experience of travel, had never seen East 
and West do before ; indeed, it appeared to him 
tn a Russians had — eee be certain ancient a ae ae Hae the 

est possessed in measure, ee — people to 
political predominance—tolerant assimilation ”? (p, 142). _— 

Things have probably changed since Mr. Carruthers’ day. The anti- 
religious fanaticism of the Communists is only one of the factors responsible. 
Another is the ruthlessness, not to say savagery, with which the detested and 
impoverishing process of agricultural collectivisation was carried out. Mrs. 
Matthews describes what she saw happen among the Chechens, a mountain 
people of the Caucasus whom she knew : 

‘ The Chechens organised uprisings in the mountains, merrily cutting the throats of all the 
“ergo instructors. Troops were called into the troubled regions, and soon we could see 

lorries passing through the streets filled with Chechens, their big fur-hatted heads 

bon low, under the escort of uniformed men with rifles. Those were the rebels, and they 
were being deported to distant districts, far away from their native gg ve ‘elites 
were suppressed, collectivisation installed, but there was nothing to eat . . .’ (p. 6 
The sequel came during the war, when the Chechens, in their hatte ae Great 
Russians and the Soviet régime, welcomed the Germans to the Caucasus. 
Facts about another small people brutally oppressed by the Russians are given 
by Madame Labin, who reminds us (p. 387) that in Estonia Juring the first 
wave of Soviet repression in 1939-40, 61,000 i were deported, 32,000 
mobilised, 7,000 imprisoned, and 1,200 shot, making a total of 101,200 victims 
out of the total population of some 1,100,000 inhabitants. And General Anders, 
the elevation of whose spirit appears on page after page of his moving book, 
describes what he himself found in Soviet Central Asia 

‘ The Polish army passed its last months in the Soviet Union in Uzbekistan, where we 
could see much evidence of the terrible and bloody liquidation of the rising of Tutkomen and 
Uzbeks by Budienny. Towns and villages were still to be seen with all the buildings in 
ruins, and the people told of the ienban of thousands and of hundreds of thousands being 
deported to concentration camps. Only some of the younger men had been able to escape to 

ghanistan. While I was there it was quite evident that the remaining population was 
hostile to the Soviet régime, and every night people would be arrested a deported to the 
north’ (p. 110). 
General Anders gives the first report known to me of this Uzbek-Turkomen 
rising and its aftermath. What he writes makes it quite clear why Moscow has 
for many years kept Russian Central Asia all but hermetically closed to foreign 
visitors. And although (as Brigadier Maclean’s sketches of Lenkoran, 
Samarkand, Tashkent and Bokhara plainly show) not even Soviet violence or 
the Soviet passion for regimentation is able to strait-jacket all the ancient and 
varied life of the East, once again the gaps between Soviet realities and the 
Soviet myth—the main point in the present context—are wide and significant. 


Ii 


The most important characteristics of the political legend or myth are three : 
those who accept it believe it to be true ; its emotional temperature and content 
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are high because it satisfies (or appears to satisfy) deep-seated and strong 
emotional needs ; it is in fact not true, or not wholly true, but d from 





truth—or diverges from reality—in ways which vary in degree, visibility, and 
importance. The political myth is also highly fluid and flexible, extending or 
contracting its range, changing its form, and assuming one or more of an 
indefinite series of variations as may be necessary. All these qualities are 
exemplified—to take long-established and quite uncontroversial examples— 
in the ancient or medieval legends of Alexander the Great, Charlemagne and 
Frederick Barbarossa. 

The great political legends or myths attract and satisfy or are useful to 
people of different types. Idealists seeking a better world find in them an 
explanation (usually as much emotional as intellectual) of perplexing and 
unpleasant aspects of life and what seems to be a guide to, or a blue-print for, 
more satisfactory arrangements. Half-idealists (often a socially very dangerous 
type), seeking purposes to which they can give themselves with a sense of 
companionship and power, are similarly served. To the discontented and the 
dupes such myths provide explanations which conveniently throw responsi- 
bility on others and promise satisfaction without trouble or effort to the 
believers. Finally, power-seekers, who know that they must win command over 
men’s minds through common desires or common fears, find in suitable 
political myths means which, in the short run, are all but perfectly adapted to 
their ends. 

Marxism (or Marxism-Leninism, to use Stalin’s label), whether in itself or 
as embodied in the Soviet State, obviously possesses all the characteristics of a 
great political legend or myth—though to demonstrate this rigorously would 

o far beyond the scope of this article. One example, however—that of 

viet planning—will illustrate how the element of myth or legend has been 

entangled (no doubt, largely of deliberate purpose) with very normal economic 
and political activities. 

Soviet planning has been widely and highly praised. Mr. Deutscher is a 
strong advocate, linking its merits with the gains supposedly achieved by the 
changes effected in Russia since 1917. ‘ What was new in Stalin’s planning,’ he 
writes, 

* was the fact that it was initiated not merely as a wartime expedient, but as the normal pattern 
of economic life in peace. Hitherto governments had engaged in planning as long as they 
needed implements of war. Under Stalin’s Five-Year Plans, too, guns, tanks, and ’planes were 


produced in great profusion ; but the chief merit of these Plans was not that they enabled 
Russia to arm herself, but that they enabled her to modernise and transform society’ (pp. 


341-2). 
And again, in his summing-up : 
. a is revolutionary . . . because he has put into practice a fundamentally new 


rinciple of social organisation [#.e., economic planning], which . . . is certain to survive, to 
ertilise human experience, and to turn it in new directions ’ (p. 566). 


In these comments the stigmata of the political myth are plainly visible. The 
fact may be ignored that they imply acceptance practically at face value of the 
equal and opposite political myth that competitive capitalism normally was and 
is a planless anarchy. The fact may also be ignored that the Soviet Five-Year 
Plans often went hopelessly astray in detail. What cannot be ignored is the 
essential nature of Soviet planning and Stalin’s comments on it. Disregarding 














































* Freda Utley (p. 169) writes significantly : ‘ It was claimed that the metal and machine- 
building industries had greatly exceeded their planned figures of production. Either this was 
a plain lie, or the Plan never was a plan. An economy in which there was so little co- 
ordination between the parts that the p/anned production of iron and steel was vastly in excess 
of the planned production of the heavy industries as a whole, cannot be called a planned 
economy.’ 
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for the moment the extremely important hierarchy of administration and 
control, the central feature of Soviet planning is that the armed forces had 
their scale fixed (and at a total which called for very large resources), that a 
certain output was demanded from the heavy and armament industries, that 
plant and installations were to be correspondingly developed, that the labour 
and food required to achieve these purposes were duly earmarked and provided, 
and thet, broadly speaking, the peoples under Soviet rule and the rest of the 
Soviet economy had to fit as best they could into the exiguous margin that 
remained. But this means that Stalin’s planning was in no sense ‘ the normal 
pattern of economic life in peace.’ On the contrary, it was undertaken because 
the Soviet Government (in Mr. Deutscher’s phrase) ‘ needed implements of 
war.’ Stalin himself has been quite outspoken on the matter In a speech 
delivered on February 4th, 1931, to the first All-Union Conference of Managers 
of Soviet Industry he said : 


‘ Those who fall behind get beaten. . . . Do you wafit our Soviet fatherland to be beaten 
and to lose its independence ? If you do not want this, you must put an end to its backwardness 
in the shortest possible time. . . . 

* We are fifty or a hundred years behind the advanced countries. We must make good this 
distance in ten years. Either we do it, or they crush us.’ 5 


And in a report delivered on January 7th, 1933, on the results of the first Five- 
Year Plan, Stalin said that, without industrialisation, 


‘we would be unarmed, while we are surrounded by capitalist countries which are armed 
with modern technique. . . . We would not now have all the modern means of defence 
without which it is impossible for a country to be politically independent, without which a 
country is converted into a target for military mi of foreign enemies. . . . That is why 
the Party was obliged to spur on the country, so as not to lose time, so as . . . to create in the 
U.S.S.R. the basis of industrialisation which is the foundation of her power . . . to accelerate 
the work of strengthening the defences of the country, the foundation of her independence.’ * 


IV 


Political myths win practical importance in so far as they become instru- 
ments of power. Marxism is exceptionally suitable for this purpose. Hitherto, 
however, far too little has been known about the complex problems, the 
ruthless methods, the unceasing arduous work, by which the transition from 
Marxian doctrines and the Marxian myth to the realities of Soviet power have 
been effected. Indeed, the fact that this transition was a problem at all has not 
been generally recognised in the West. All the more valuable is the light 
which the authoritative study by Ruth Fischer, one of the early leaders of 
independent German Communism, throws on parts of this obscure but vital 
subject. 

Mrs. Fischer describes three stages in the process of extending and con- 
solidating the Kremlin’s power. The first comprises the famous Twenty-One 
Conditions which the Second World Congress of the Communist International 
(the Comintern) imposed on national Communist Parties and all other Com- 
munist bodies desiring affiliation to it from as early a period as July-August, 
1920, oftwards. The more important of these conditions are printed below.’ 
Their substance is certainly still valid. For more than twenty years down to the 
nominal dissolution of the Comintern in 1943 they gave Moscow the formal 
powers required to exercise an iron-fisted control over non-Soviet Communist 
organisations throughout the world. Since the end of the war, and particularly 
since the organisation of the Cominform, Moscow’s control over foreign 
Communists—with the exception, for the past couple of years, of Tito and his 
Yugoslav followers—has certainly not diminished. 


5 Foundations of Leninism, p. 356. 

® Ibid., pp. 404-5. 

7 The Second Congress of the Communist International rules that the conditions for 
joining the Communist International shall be as follows : 
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The second stage followed not later than about 1925, when what Mrs. 
Fischer calls ‘ the principle of hierarchical discipline’ was brought into action. 
This principle was elaborated inside the Russian Communist Party and was, 
of course, an important weapon in Stalin’s struggle against the so-called Left 
Opposition (Zinoviev and Kamenev). Mrs. Fischer describes it as follows : 

* If there are differences in the Politburo, its decision by majority vote is binding on all 
members and they are not allowed by Bolshevik precepts to discuss their point of di ce 
even in the Central Committee. Dissidents in the Central Committee must defend the Com- 
mittee’s point of view even in the Party; Party decisions have to be defended ouiside the 
Party even by members who disagree with them. Thus at every level disagreement is kept to 


“1, The general propaganda and agitation shall bear a really Communist character, and 
should correspond to the programme and decisions of the Third International. 
The entire Party press should be edited by reliable Communists who have proved 
their loyalty to the cause of the proletarian revolution. . . . All periodicals and 
other publications . . . are subject to the control of the Central Committee. . . . 

“2, Every organisation desiring to join the Communist International shall be bound 
systematically and regularly to remove from all the responsible posts in the labour 
movement (Party organisation, editorship, labour unions, parliamentary factions 
(sic), co-operatives, municipalities, etc.), all reformists and followers of the 
* Centre,’ and to have them replaced by Communists. . . . 

* 3. Communists shall everywhere create a parallel illegal apparatus, which at the 
decisive moment should be of assistance to the Party in its duty towards the 
revolution. ... 

“4. Persistent and systematic propaganda and agitation must be carried on in the 
army. ... 

“5. A systematic and regular propaganda is necessary in the rural districts. . . . 

“6. Every party desirous of affiliating to the Third International shall renounce not 
only avowed social patriotism, but also the hypocrisy of social pacifism. . . . 

“7. Parties desirous of joining the Communist International must recognise the 
necessity of a complete and absolute rupture with reformism. .. . 

“8. Every patty desirous of belonging to the Third International must denounce 
without reservation all the methods of ‘ its own’ imperialists in the colonies, 
supporting not in words only but practically a movement of liberation in the 
colonies. . . . 

9. Every party desirous of belonging to the Communist International shall be bound 
to carry on systematic and persistent Communist work in the trade-unions, co- 
operatives, and other organisations of the working masses. .. . 

“11, Parties desirous of joining the Third International shall be bound to inspect the 
personnel of the parliamentary factions . . . to subordinate them to the Central 
Committee of the Party... . 

**12, All the parties belonging to the Communist International shall be formed on the 

basis of democratic centralism. . . . 

13. The Communist Parties of those countries where Communist activity is legal 
shall clean out their members from time to time, in order systematically to free the 
Party from petty-bourgeois elements that have penetrated into it. 

“14. Each party desirous of affiliating to the Communist International shall render 
every possibie assistance to the Soviet Republics in their struggle against all 
counter-revolutionary force. 

“* 16, All the resolutions of the Communist International, as well as of its Presidium, 
ate binding for all parties joining the Communist International. . . . 

“ 18, All the leading organs of each party are bound to publish all the most important 
documents of the Presidium of the Communist International. 

“* 21, Members of a party who reject in principle the conditions and theses of the Third 
International are liable to be excluded from the Party. . . .”.? (Condensed from 
Ruth Fischer’s condensation (Stalin and German Communism, pp. 141-2, 0. 22) of 
Der zweite Kongress der Kommunistischen Internationale: Protokoll der Verbandlungen 
(July 19th—August 7th, 1920, pp. 388-95.) 
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the group of minimum size, and at each step down the hierarchical scale the next larger 

is presented with a unanimous mandate. secrecy of each body’s deliberations is sacred; 
for a member of a committee to discuss them with someone in a lower hierarchical unit is the 
Communist equivalent of a serious misdemeanour ’ (pp. 451-2). 


A similar general idea underlies the British doctrine of Cabinet responsibility ; 
but the Communists, by carrying a good principle to extremes, have converted 
it into an instrument of gross tyranny. 

The third stage came in 1925 and 1926, when Moscow set to work to re- 
organise the German Communist Party along lines agreeable to itself. D. Z. 
Manuilsky, since the war one of the Soviet representatives at United Nations 
meetings, played an important and sinister part in this proceeding. The 
technique was known as the Ulbricht-Pieck System of cell organisation.* The 
problem was to disintegrate the German Communist Party’s original organisa- 
tion, which was democratic in the Western sense and highly independent— 
in Moscow’s eyes dangerously so—and replace it by an organisation wholly 
under the thumb of the Kremlin. The Ulbricht-Pieck System helped to achieve 
this by formally prohibiting Party units larger than a single factory cell; by 
splitting large factory cells into small ones, each with only ten to fifteen members, 
and by ensuring that about a third of the members of each cell were Party 
officials in Moscow’s pay and therefore directly dependent on Moscow’s 
goodwill. Complementing the Ulbricht-Pieck system of cell organisation 
went, of course, the creation of a sufficient number of Moscow-paid jobs in the 
German Communist Party, and the substitution of Moscow-approved and 
salaried functionaries for the paid and unpaid (and therefore independent) 
officials previously elected freely by the German Party. Once sufficient strength 
for the Moscow side had been achieved by these and other Russian-inspired 
methods of disintegration, pressure was brought to bear on recalcitrants. 
Declarations of the Opposition were no longer published in the German 
Communist press. Minority reports were no longer permitted. If cells 
became unreliable because of the views of the majority of genuine workers, 
cell meetings were dropped and the Moscow-paid functionaries met alone and 
voted as they were told. ‘ Private letters were stolen from suspected comrades 
and used in the German organisation as political blackmail or sent to Moscow.’ 
The homes of recalcitrant Party members were raided and searched by one of 
the secret (and Moscow-controlled) German Communist organisations, and 
the members themselves were taken to headquarters and interrogated. Special 
campaigns of defamation were organised. ‘ Moscow-fabricated data were 
spread both through the Party organisations and elsewhere.’ There were also 
various party punishments, including a ban on holding Party offices, prohibition 
of political writing, and banishment to Moscow, to the Russian hinterland, to 
Latin America, or to Asia (especially China). Selected members of the opposi- 
tion were expelled as ‘ counter-revolutionaries.’ When this happened ‘ Party 
members were not permitted to have any reletions with one who had been 
expelled ; they were forbidden even to speak with him or to answer his greeting 
on the street’; and if this order was disobeyed, the guilty were themselves 
expelled from the Party.® 

A further technique of control is also of interest. During the transition 
period, Mrs. Fischer writes, 

‘the Secret Service of the German Party, controlled by G.P.U. men, prepared a complete 


index of German Communist local leaders for the Stalin Secretariat—not only the social and 
political background of each man but a continuous detailed report on the position he took in 


® During the war Pieck and Ulbricht were leaders of the so-called Free Germany Committee 
set up in Moscow ; they became respectively head and second-in-command of the Communist- 
controlled Socialist Unity Party; on October 11th, 1949, Pieck was ‘elected’ President 
of the so-called ‘German Democratic Republic "—i.e., Soviet-controlled Eastern Germany. 
® The details in this paragraph come from Ruth Fischer, op. cit., pp. 500-8. 
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Party disputes and especially his attitude towards Stalin. This index, compiled in the 
Comintern headquarters in Moscow on the model of the secret Russian Party index, has been 
perfected during the last two decades.” 1° 


By such means, according to Ruth Fischer, the German Communist Party, 
originally numerous, independent and powerful, was gradually destroyed from 
within and reduced to complete subservience to Moscow. Mrs. Fischer, a 
strong opponent of Stalin and of this process, does not write without bias. But 
there is no reason to doubt the essential truth of her account. The facts which 
substantiate it are only too visible. 

Nor can it be supposed that Germany was the only country where Com- 
munist bodies were brought under Moscow’s control by similar means. 


(To be Continued.) 


10 Ibid., p. 512; I have italicised certain words. It will be recalled that Hitler had the S.S. 
develop a similar index of personalities, and extended it to influential public personalities 
throughout the world whom he might wish to blackmail. This is another instance in which 
Hitler and the Nazis took over or adapted Moscow-developed technique. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


eo books of major importance become available this month, crystallising 
much that has lately been written on the history of nineteenth-century - 
lish thought. The first of these, Nineteenth Century Studies (Chatto and Windus, 
155.) is the work of Basil Willey, Professor, of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Professor Willey is already widely known for his studies 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth century ‘ backgrounds ’ which have formed 
the subject of two signally successful books and which, for the particular light 
they shed on their respective periods, are without rivals in the field. His 
latest work is concerned with religion and ethics both as clues to a shifting 
succession of nineteenth-century beliefs and as an ‘ index of their fluctuations.’ 
In an exposition of brilliant discernment and scholarship, Professor Willey, 
proceeding from Coleridge and advancing through Thomas Arnold, Newman, 
Carlyle, Bentham, John Stuart Mill, Comte and George Eliot to Matthew 
Arnold, seeks to throw a bridge between the latter day outlook and the earlier 
theories, to trace some of the chief stages of discussion, and to recall some of 
the thinkers who explored the perennial problems of experience. 

The second book is by an American, whose work is already known and 
respected in this country—Professor Crane Brinton, of Harvard. Actually his 
English Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century (Ernest Benn. 155.) was first 
published in 1933, but it has for so long been out of print that it deserves to be 
regarded afresh. As its author points out in his introduction, there is for- 
tunately no orthodox way of writing the history of political thought. The 
method he has chosen—with, one should add, abundant success—is that once 
employed by Faguet in his Politiques et Moralistes du dix-neuvieme siécle—of 
writing the history of political ideas around the men who shaped and practised 
them. Divided into sections devoted to the Revolution of 1832, rtism, 
and ‘ The Prosperous Victorians,’ and sub-divided to accommodate the leading 
exponents and critics of each, English Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
is a scholarly book, wholly readable which has all the weight that authority 
demands without any of the pedantry that it so often inspires. 


* * * * * 


The late Sir John Clapham was the subject of a memoir recently 
published at the direction of the Council of King’s College, Cambridge, of 
which he was a Fellow and, in his later years, Vice-Provost. .A Concise 
Economic History of Britain: From the Earliest Times to A.D. 1750 (Cambridge 
University Press. 125. 6d.) embodies the knowledge and experience of nearly 
thirty years lecturing in Cambridge on the subject. Within its limited stretch— 
regrettably dictated by its author’s unexpected death in 1946—it is unlikely 
to be superseded in importance. Sir John Clapham had intended to bring his 
work forward to the present day by a fourth part. It is welcome news that 
Professor W. H. B. Court is to undertake the completion of this classic survey 
in a volume forthcoming from the same Press. 

* * * * * 

From Hutchinson’s University Library comes this month a new and 
significant book by Gilbert Ryle, Waynflete Professor of Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy in the University of Oxford—The Concept of the Mind (125. 6d.). This is 
a timely exposition and indictment of ‘ The Cartesian Myth,’ taking full account 
of the importance which modern epistemology has ascribed to it. The lucidity 
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with which its author has conducted his narrative without the sacrifice of any 
of the essential elements of his argument is a remarkable achievement—it is to 
be admired and gratefully ceblietel tee it has illumined far beyond reasonable 
on the hitherto innumerable murky by-lanes of this fascinating 
subject. 

- * * * * 


Concurrently with the new Standard Edition of Proust (Chatto and Windus) 
comes The Mind of Proust, by F. C. Green, from the Cambridge University 
Press (255.). Professor Green may be remembered by his previous excellent 
study of Stendhal. In the present volume, which runs into nearly six hundred 
pages, he has devoted himself to an expansive commentary and a detailed 
interpretation of A Ja recherché du temps perdu. His explanation of the exclusion 
of other material is that ‘ the history of his (Proust’s) spiritual or intellectual 
life is to be found neither in his correspondence nor in the impressions garnered 
by his friends, but in A /a recherché du temps perdu, which he describes as ‘ le 
livre ou j’ai mis le meilleur de ma pensée et de ma vie méme.’ Proust lovers 
will delight in the gracefulness of Professor Green’s conclusions and elucida- 
tions, always pertinent and always intelligent. 


* * * * * 


Following closely on the heels of the late Derrick Leon’s 600-page biography 
of Ruskin, noticed in the issue of September last, comes John Ruskin: The 
Portrait of a Prophet, by Peter Quennell (Collins. 155.). When he came to 
write his book Mr. Quennell had one distinct advantage over his predecessor— 
access to the Ruskin-Effie Gray correspondence published in The Order of Release, 
in the intervening years. Otherwise much less detailed and annotated than Mr. 
Leon’s book—in some respects therefore less valuable—it must be confessed 
that Mr. Quennell’s is the more distinguished and entertaining of the two 
. biographies. 


+. * * * ~ 


Charles Lamb’s associations with London have already been substantially 
dealt with. But it is often forgotten that his heart lay frequently in Hertfordshire, 
the county which contained Elia’s beloved Blakesware. Ina splendid volume 
devoted to Lamb’s ‘ roots, and those of his “ poor pastoral progenitors ” in 
this shire,’ Mr. Reginald L. Hine, himself an ardent Elian and an authority on 
the county, has collected together under the title Charles Lamb and His Hert- 
fordshire (Dent. 18s.) a mass of precious facts and documents that have eluded 
his predecessors in this field, among them a household account book of Blakes- 
ware, a number of Lamb’s unpublished letters, and one—perhaps the most 
valuable—of Lamb’s commonplace books. 


* * * * * 


Max J. Friedlander achieved an international reputation with the publica- 
tion of his A/tniederlandische Malerei, but is best known in this country for 
his book On Art and Connoisseurship. Landscape, Portrait, Still-Life, published 
by Bruno Cassirer and distributed by Faber and Faber (255.) is a study of the 
genesis and decay of what may be called ‘ the categories of painting.’ Finely 
illustrated and admirably composed, this is a fitting vehicle for its author’s 
style, which is all that his publisher claims for it—‘ elliptic, aphoristic, witty 
and objective—the style of a good European.’ 


* * * * * 


We have received this (Christmas) month three children’s books deserving 
notice. All have been issued by Odhams Press. They are, The Children’s Wonder 
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SHES 
| FIFTY FORENSIC FABLES 
indus) | Just published. By “0.” A collection whichis the cream of the famous 
“ieee & “Forensic Fables” series—the work of a writer well-known as the Law’s greatest 
ndsed humorist. With the original illustrations. Price 10s. 6d., by post 9d. extra. 
sailed | JUDGE JEFFREYS 
ve Second Edition, 1948. By H. Montcomery Hype. “A first-rate piece of 
medal work, not only in the presentation of the central personage but in giving, in- 
os “te cidentally, an admirable picture of the times in which he lived.” Law Journal. 
Seuoue Illustrated. Price 21s., by post 1s. 3d. extra. 


ucida- | CHANCERY LANE AND ITS MEMORIES 

Now Ready. By A. K. Bruce. An absorbing record which brings to life 
some of the famous figures and events which have made history in Chancery 
Lane since mediaeval times. Illustrated. Price 5s., by post 3d. extra. 





me to BUTTERWORTH & CO, (Publishers) L1p., Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London, W.C.2. 





elease, 

in Mr. 

Sesall LORD HOLDEN 

ie two PURGATORY REVISITED 


A deliciously witty effusion in which Lord Holden gives an entertaining account of Purgatory 
ich he recently visited with St. Philip Neri. Amongst those forty-eight eminent Victorians 
hom Lord Holden visited in Purgatory were, in tiie First Circle for Pride, Cardinal Manning ; 
ntially jn the Second Circle for War-lovers, General Gordon; in the Third Circle for Vanity, Lord 


ishi Brougham; in the Fourth Circle for Hypocrisy, Miss Florence Nightingale; in the Fifth Circle for 
snire, a , Dr. Keate; in the Sixth Circle for Pervertors of Truth, Sir Edwin Landseer; and the 
olume Seventh Circle for Sensualists, Count d’Orsay. 
ts” in “ This is a highly ingenious and cleverly written imaginary series of interviews with well-known Victorians guilty of one or 
4 of the Seven Deadly Sins and expiating their offences in one of the Seven Circles of Purgatory."-—THE REV. PROF H, 
ity OM JRAURICE RELTON, B.D. 

a Author of “The Lonely King: Ludwig Ii of Bavaria,”’ etc. 
eluded | 
el DESMOND CHAPMAN-HUSTON 

most The LAMP of MEMORY 


Vividly illuminates Edwardian and post-Edwardian Society, Politics, Literature, the Drama and 
pera; Enriched with unforgettable sketches of prominent and interesting men and women of 
| sorts; Poets, soldiers, writers, critics, politicians, peasants, and kings. 


tblica- Demy 8vo. With 31 illustrations. 18/- net 
ry for Author of “The Approach to Metaphysics.” 

me E: W. F; TOMLIN 
Finely THE GREAT PHILOSOPHERS 
ithor’s The Western World 


witty | Never before has it been possible to combine in one volume biographical studies with an 
ition of their thought of all the Western Philosophers arranged in chronological order with 
illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15/- net 
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Book in Colour, containing 192 pages, 96 in full colour (10s. 6d.) ; The Practical 
Encyclopaedia {” Children, containing 320 pages and nearly 250 photographs, 
diagrams and maps (85. 6d.); and Mr. Bumbletoes of Bimbleton, which contains — 
128 pages, 9 in full colour and over 100 in black and white (7s. 6s.). The first 
of these is as fine a book for children as we have seen fora long time. A great” 
deal of imagination has gone into its assembly—so that it appeals to children 
ranging, at a modest estimate, from three to ten—and its colour reproductions 
are first-class. The other two, less extensive in appeal—designed respectively 
for the eights to tens and for the sevens and eights—lack the peculiar 
excellence of The Wonder Book but are none the less commended. 
M. G. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


The Dictionary of National Biography. 1931-1940. With an Index covering the 
years 1901-1940 in one alphabetical series. Edited by L. G. Wickham 
Legg. Oxford University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. sos. 


This eagerly awaited volume covering the fourth decade of the twentieth century 
contains 960 pages and 730 biographies and ranks high among the acknowledged 
* vintage’ issues. It is ex to be the subject of a full-length article in a future 
number of the Nineteenth Century. 


Goethe. Homage. 1749-1949. UNESCO. 

Published by UNESCO in an edition of 2,500 numbered copies, this volume re- 
presents the collective homage of many of the world’s greatest thinkers and scholars on 
the occasion of the two hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s birth. Contributors on the 
various aspects of his genius include Carl J. Burckhardt, Benedetto Croce, Thomas 
Mann, Filmer Stuart Northrop, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, and Jules Romains. 


Strindberg. An Introduction to his Life and Work. Brita M. E. Mortensen 
and Brian W. Downs. Cambridge University Press. 125. 6d. 
Also a commemorative volume, this being the centenary one of Strindberg’s birth. 


A clear, incisive analysis and ition of Strindberg’s struggle, on the edge of madness, 
to comprehend the working of the supernatural in his own life ; and a serious apprecia- 
tion of his work, its relation to his life, and the reactions to it of his Swedish audiences 
and readers. The authors are, respectively, University Assistant Lecturer in Scandina- 
vian Studies at Newnham College and Vice-Master of Christ’s College. 


Histrionic Mr. Poe. N. Bryllion Fagin. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University 
Press). 225. 

A shrewd and sprightly account of Poe’s personality, stressing its essentiall 


theatrical quality and dispelling, as is intended, ‘ the almost intolerable gloom wit 
which Poe has come to be associated in our minds.’ A sensible and courageous book. 


Michael Ernest Sadler (Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.I.). A Memoir by his son 
Michael Sadleir. Constable. 20s. 


Mr. Sadleir’s skill as a biographer is widely acknowledged. But, unquestionably, | 
it has never been exerted with such an unsheltered expression of warmth and affection 
as in this study of his father. Sir Michael Sadler, as is well known, had an international 
reputation as an educationalist, was revered by many as a humanist of learning and 
integrity, and was famous as a collector of pictures. But in this book his son is con- 
cerned not so much with his father as a public figure (this he prefers to leave to others 
as to, for instance, Miss Lynda Grier, one-time Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, who is 
occupied with a survey of his educational achievements) as with ‘ MES,’ as he was 
affectionately known, and the cherished intimacies of his family life. 
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Charles Dickens and 
Karly Victorian 
England 


By R. J. Cruikshank, C.M.G. 
Editor of the News Chronicle 


The author of “ Roaring Century"’ delves into 
the age of Dickens witha spp blend of scholarship 
and imaginative insight, and brilliantly re-creates the 
atmosphere of the period. This lively study of the 
social, economic, political, cultural and religious life 
of Dickens’ days will — to everyone with a 
healthy curiosity about recent past. 

Well illustrated, Price 20/- net 


Cicero and the 
Roman Republic 


By F. R. Cowell 


A book’for the ordinary man and woman with a taste 
for serious reading. Sir Ernest Barker in The Sunday 
Times said of this book :—*' The charts and illustra- 
tions are a delight and an education in themselves. 
. it may safely be said chat the original thought and 
historical learning which have gone to the making of 

this book at once deserve and command success.’ 
Price 20/- net 


Principles of Public 


Administration 
By Richard Warner 


This book, in an introductory and lucid manner, 
surveys the whole field of the subject. It formulates, 
it is believed for the first time, a series of principles 
which are analysed and explained, and which shed 
light on many of the perplexing problems of present- 
day government. Price 15/- net 


The Local Govern- 
ment of the United 
Kingdom 


By John J. Clarke 


A comprehensive and authoritative treatise on the 
principles, institutions and working of Local 


Government. A book for every = interested 

in Local Government. Price 25/- net 
Municipal 
Administration 


By J. H. Warren 


The author, until recently Town Clerk of Slough, 
Bucks., gives an analysis of the present structure, 
and examines the issues involved = alternative 
systems of administration. Price 15/- net 


Published by 


IPITMAN 


Parker St - Kingsway - 


London, W.C.2 





December 1949 


Lady Kennet 
SELF-PORTRAIT OF AN 
ARTIST Book Society Recommendation 
This book is taken from the Phases ond and 
of who was wife 
later, of Lord 
artistic genius 


le woman. 
Illustrated. 215. net 


Viscount Mersey, P.c. 
THE VICEROYS 

AND GOVERNORS-GENERAL 
OF INDIA, 1557-1947 


“ Those who have known or sensed the 
genes he greatness of the British 

sey cf whet tenner of mien tey 
(te 7s in The 


Malcolm Mugge 
Daily "Telegraph. Iiluser: 16s. net 


Mary Hepkirk 

NOBODY WANTED SAM 

The Story of the Unwelcomed Child, 
1530-1948 


Illustrated. 


Harold Ingrams. , 


SEVEN ACROSS THE SAHARA 
From Ash to Accra 
A spirited payee of o- the 
oon Suen rence and the Sahara to 
the Gold Coast. Jilus.and maps. 18s. net 


Kenneth Clark 
LANDSCAPE INTO ART 
Sir Kenneth discusses the history of 
painting and man’s relation 
to nature as reflected in that history 
wand ieee writer could have 
be yf age i ay tO 
jacket. Many Illustrations. 255. net 


Osbert Lancaster 

DRAYNEFLETE REVEALED 
‘As good as ‘ Pillar to Post,’ funnier than 
fact, Mr. at Pelvis es is, = 


delicious and wicked work.” —News 
* Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


Kenneth Harris 
TRAVELLING TONGUES 
Debating across America 

Preface by Arthur Bryant, C.B.E. 


LL.D. A lively account of the Oxford 
Union team’s tour of American Uni- 


young America. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Recollections of Logan Pearsall Smith. Robert Gathorne-Hardy. Constable. 


185. 

The candid recollections of one who was, until their association dissolved under — 
the cloud of Logan Pearsall Smith’s last long illness, the elder man’s most intimate aid — 
and companion. 


Growing up into Revolution. Reminiscences of Margaret Cole. Longmans. 155. 

A lively and interesting account of the author’s life from her childhood days to those 

devoted to the Labour movement and the Fabian Society, taking in her schooldays at 

Roedean, her undergraduate years at Girton and her association with the young left- 
wing intellectuals of het youth, many of whom are now prominent public figures. 


A Writer’s Notebook. W. Somerset Maugham. Heinemann. 125. 6d. 


Gleanings from a notebook which’ the author has kept since 1892, when he was 
ighteen, which provide a fascinating insight into the mind of one of our finest literary 
craftsmen, 


Military Attaché in Moscow. Richard Hilton. Hollis and Carter. 105. 6d. 


Major-General Hilton worked for two years among the Russians, first at Marshal 
Sokolovsky’s headquarters in Potsdam, and then as British Military Attaché in Moscow 
after the war. During this time he kept a diary in his personal code. It is this which 
has provided him with the material for this exciting and informative book. 


Stalin and Co. Walter Duranty. Secker and Warburg. 125. 6d. 


A forthright and highly knowledgable account of the Politburo, written in an attempt 
to clarify Western thinking and its understanding of the background and characters of 
the men who form and direct the policies of the U.S.S.R. The author had personal 
knowledge of Russia in the years 1921 to 1941 as correspondent of the New York Times. 








The Italian Left. .A Short History of Political Socialism in Italy. W. Hilton- 
Young. Longmans. 155. 

A history that has long been required in one volume, admirably and most straight- 

forwardly recounted, unravelling the complicated fabric of Italian Socialism from its 

ce to the time of its submergence under Mussolini, and to its re-emergence in 

the latter post-war years. C 


The Mouth of the Sword. Cecily Mackworth. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 155. 


The author of I Came Out Of France and Francois Villon, Cecily Mackworth has 
already won herself a place among the leading English women writers. This account 
of her journey through Syria, the Lebanon, Transjordan and Palestine in which she 
records an interview with King Abdullah, her stay in a Kibbutz in the swamps, and 
life with the poets and politicians of Tel Aviv, is a first-class piece of journalism, 
sensitive, shrewd and wholly entertaining. j 


Travels in Ethiopia. David Buxton. Lindsay Drummond. 18s. 


Mr. Buxton’s opportunity to write this book arose from experience gained during 

the years 1942-5, when he was engaged in official researches on locust swarms. He does 

not claim for it the status of a treatise—he is rather merely concerned to share his great 

Se and interest in.a country still little known to Europeans. In this he has, ¢ 
th in the extreme readability of his text and in the general excellence of his illustra- 

ions, been notably successful. 


The Story of Atomic Energy. Frederick Soddy, F.R.S. Thie Nova Atlantis 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 53, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 205. 


The author was Nobel Laureate in Chemistry in 1921 and is the sole surviving W. r 
participator in the origin, discovery and ideas which culminated in the large-scale des- . 
structive release of atomic energy in 1945. His book, which was first serialised in 

fortnightly parts in Engineering, is the clearest, most authoritative yet generally intelligible 

treatise on the subject likely for some time to be available to the casual reader, to whom > 
it is highly commended. 
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SIR GEOFFREY 
SHAKESPEARE 


Ler CANDLES BE 
BrouGutT IN 


In these memoirs of a life devoted 
to the public service the author, 
who has held Ministerial posts in 
four Governments, throws new 
light on the two World Wars and 
the years between. The Irish 
Treaty, the crusade against the 
slums and Mr. Churchill’s return 
to the Admiralty provide some of 
the most interesting material. 

Illustrated. 21s. 


MACDONALD 
& CO, (Publishers) LTD. 








of 
CAMBRIDGE 


for 


BOOKS 


English & Foreign 
New & Secondhand 


Orders by Post 
dealt with promptly 


The Bookshop Known 
The World Over 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD 











BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Osbert Sitwell 
DEATH OF A GOD 
“In these short stories 
Sir Osbert on to us 
his sense of things, and he 
makes no concession to the 
doctrine that the quality of 
living or of joy in living must 
defer to the spirit of the age.” 
Manchester Guard. 8s. 6d. net 


Mazo 


de la Roche 
MARY WAKEFIELD 


This is the eleventh book in 
Miss dela Roche’s chronicle of 
the Whiteoak family. 10s. 6d. net 


Walter Macken 


I AM ALONE 


Two young Irishmen are 
strongly contrasted against the 
background of pre-war London. 
By the author of Quench the 
Moon. 9s. 6d. net 


Gen. W. Anders 
AN ARMY IN EXILE 


“ The best. War book that has 
yet been published by any 
Allied Commander.” Sir 
Rost. Bruce-LocKHART (Sun- 
day Times). 2nd Imp. 21s. net 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Eric Linklater 
THE PIRATES IN THE 


DEEP GREEN SEA 


Awarded the British Annual of Literature 
Medal for the best children’s book, 1949 


THE WIND ON THE MOON 
Awarded the Library Association comet 
Medal for the best children’s book, I: 


10s. 6d. net each 


Macmillan 
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The Liberal Awakening. 1815-1830. A History of the —_ People in the 
Nineteenth Century. Vol. II. Elie Halévy. Translated from the French 
by E. I. Watkin. Ernest Benn. 18+. 


The first volume of this important work was noticed in the June issue of the Nine- 
teenth Century. There will rm few students of English history who have not been awaitin, 
= one its sequel represented by this volume which carries the story forwa 

a of sts, 1815, the period of the great Tory reaction, to the disillusionment 
oui victory followed by the fear of revolution, economic crises, and democratic reform, 
which was finally to bear fruit in the revolutionary reforms of 1830. Nor are there many 
who will not be ultimatel aj — to Messrs. Benn when the work is finally completed 
in six volumes, and one t distinguished contributions to our country’s history 
is made wholly and widely available. 


A Yeoman of Kent. Ralph Arnold. Constable. tas. 6s. 

Ostensibly an account of Mr. Richard Hayes (1725-1790) and of the village of Cob- 
ham in which he lived and farmed, this is, in a manner of speaking, a sequel to the earlier 
interests displayed in local history by the author, so engagingly demonstrated in his 
Hundred of 1947), teviewed in the Desesberi issue of that year. 


English Town Crafts. Norman Wymer. Batsford. 155. 
A companion volume to the author’s English Country Crafts. Widely comprehensive, 
its text is authoritative and has the virtue of simplicity—it is also handsomely and 
profusely illustrated. 


The Typographic Arts. Stanley Morrison. Sylvan Press. ts. 

Readers may remember a note in the issue of June last on the author’s Four Centuries 
of Fine ae acknowledged to be a standard work on the subject. This later. book 
embodies two lectures—one on The Typographic Arts, delivered before the Royal College 
of Art, pee ego in 1944, and the other on The ans Printing, one of the annual 
lectures to the British Academy, delivered in Se beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, this volume deserves to be in the hands of all Reon care for the tradition of book- 
making and fine craftsmanship, and for their history from the hand of one of our most 


eminent typographers 


Audubon’s American Birds. From Plates by J. J. Audubon, with an Introduction 
and Notes on the Plates by Sacheverell Sitwell. Batsford. 65. 6d. 
J. J. Audubon’s Birds of America sores) | is a classic of illustrated ornithological 


literature. The sixteen plates contained in edition are ene ly reproduced 
— of great beauty and rare colouring they acl plainly to Aud ’s pre-eminence as 
an artist of bird subjects. 


Gallery of Fashion. 1790-1822. Batsford. 65. 6d. 


Another of Batsford’s finely produced Colour Books, successor to Asudubon’s Amer- 
ican Birds, noticed above. beautiful plates, which are supported by an 
introduction from Sacheverell Sitwell and notes by Doris Lan ley Moore, are selected 
principally, from Nicolas Heideloff’s Gallery of Fashion and, Yor the remainder, from 
Ackermann’s Repository of Arts. 


Politics, Trials, and Errors. Lord Hankey. Pen-in-hand Publishing Co. Ltd. 
St. Michael’s Street, Oxford. 85. 6d. 


A trenchant and penetrating indictment of the policy which has supported Un- 
conditional Surrender and War Crimes Trials. — - 


English Contributions to the Philosophy of Law. Arthur L. Goodhart, K.C. 
With an Introduction by Cloyd Laporte. Oxford University Press. 55. 


The author i = Professor of J rudence by the University of Oxford, and this 
volume contains the seventh pod or Cardozo Lecture which he delivered 
before the Association of the Bar of the City of of New York, in May, 1948. An important 
contribution of its kind. 


Microcosmographia Academica. F.M.Cornford. With a Foreword by W.K.C. 
Guthrie. Bowes and Bowes. 4s. 6d. 
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the The Problem of Henry VIII Reopened. A. C. Partridge. With a Foreword 


nch by Allardyce Nicoll. Bowes and Bowes. 55. 

The former, first published in 1908 and subsequently in a second edition in 1922 
Jine- and a third in 1933, is a satire on University politics which has come to be re; as 
tin somewhat of a minor classic. To its author, as Mr. Guthrie reminds us, we are indebted 
me for that admirable definition of Propaganda as—‘ that branch of the art of lying which 
nent consists in very nearly deceiving your fri without quite deceiving your enemies.’ 
orm, Dr. Partridge’s book consists of a learned body of linguistic criteria for the two 
any styles apparent to a succession of scholars in the last of Shakespeare’s histories to be 
eted rinted in the Folio. A careful, painstaking analysis, it forms part of an investigation 
tory into the language of Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists, carried out by the author a 


year ago with the aid of the Leverhulme Trustees. 


Christopher Smart. The Collected Poems. 2 volumes. Edited by Norman Callan. 


Cob- Routledge and Kegan Paul. 255. the set. 
tliet ‘Kit’ Smart, but for the weaknesses and enigmas of his person and for his epic 
| his Song to David, is to-day almost wholly forgotten. Of this latter work Dr. Edith Sitwell 


has said of it that it ‘is bathed in the everlasting light of Heaven.’ But, although the 
remainder of his poetry falls short of such sublimity, the body of it richly deserves the 
renewal of interest in it that these handsome little volumes will ensure. 


sive, 
and Sir Thomas Wyatt. The Collected Poems. Edited by Kenneth Muir. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt, whose reputation rests securely on his lyrics and ballads, the 
lyrics in particular being among the best writter. before those of the great Elizabethan 
uries poets, is here subjected to a re-assessment beside the authoritative texts of his poems. 
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The Desert Love and The Enemy. Francois Mauriac. Translated by Gerard | 
Hopkins. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 


Segoe in dn eins Baas Bion of Gn dows of Rennesin instes 
brilliantly translated by Mr. Gerard Hopkins), ha nun hn pupsaiy A Tees 
fhe Pharisees, already in its fourth impression, eae and The Unknown Sea. The first 
(Le Desert de I’ Amour) is one of Mauriac’s most powerful studies of the effect of passion 
upon a boy of seventeen who is eager Sos So qugatianan wiisn 2 gactunse Sanaa 
denies him ; snc nepee tile Din eeone talddlion Tenasinn but a daydream, but 
who is ineradicably seared none the less. pee Bae tal) dens wit «Young tan’ 
first sex experience with a woman much older than 


In the Penal Settlement. Franz Kafka. Secker and Warburg. os. 6d. 


This collection of stories and prose pieces gree Willa and Edwin Muir’s trans- 
lations of all Kafka’s works of fiction included in the German collected edition, pub- 
eet Oe eee & Sanne 1935-7. Its title differs from the version b 
Eugene Jolas, The Penal Colony, as p in Horizon and The Partisan Review. Ti 
Diaries of Franz Kafka and Herbert Teahers interpretation of his works were noticed 
in the issue of October, 1948. 


Alice. Elizabeth Eliot. Cassell. 85. 6d. 


A notable first novel—the story of a young girl between the wars whose under- 
standably inconsequential attitude to life lengthens for her the tragedy of those years 
that endure but cannot master reality. 


We extend a welcome, in these notes, to the newly established publishing © 
house George Weidenfeld and Nicolson of 2 Cork Street, London, W.1. | 
Mr. Weidenfeld, in particular, is well known in connection with the series of 


Contact books, which he initiated and has since so ably edited. His partner is 
the younger son of Mr. Harold Nicolson, some-time director of the Nineteenth 
G ‘ 


Cntury. 








